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It aims to train children to love good litéra- 
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Each selection is not only a real schoolroom 


classic, but is a source of keen. wholesome de- 
light to every child. 
Each selection is well worth reading for its 
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Poetry has a larger space, especially in the 
books for the lower grades, than is customary. 
Many selections are included for the cultiva- 
tion of visualization and of expressive reading. 
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of work now required in the best schools. 
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tion Department in its Elementary Syllabus of 
IQIO. 
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the characters and situations in the text; in 
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famous authors and showing pictures of liter- 
ary landmarks. 
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brief notes are given in connection with many 
of the authors, calling attention to some of 
their best work. 
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Some Humorous Aspects of | 


the Chicago Convention 


Senator Bradley clinched his 
fists and shrieked, speechless 
with rage. 


A negro followed him. Among 


his own people he is an orator. 
He began just the way an ora- 
tor should begin. 

“The negro of this country,” 
he proclaimed, “looks to the Re- 
publican party for——” 

“Post-offices!” yelled the dele- 
gates. Then he tried to say 
“populist!” and pronounced it 
“pop-populist,” and the subse- 
quent proceedings interested him 
no more. A young man from 
Virginia felt he had to tell us 
about his “native state.” A Vir- 
ginian may reverence his moth- 
er, his wife, his God, but what 
chiefly troubles him is his love 
for his native state. Someone 
should have warned this young 
man that he was sent down the 


| gangplank to explain a contest- 





ed election, and that the circum- 
stance that he himself had: been 
born in Virginia was an histor- 
ical fact in which neither the 
delegates nor the waiting eighty 
millions were especially inter- 
ested. But no manager told him 
that, and of himself no Virgin- 
ian would believe that there live 


men with souls so dead that) 


they’d take no more pride in 
having been born within any 


special geographical area than | 


they do in possessing a special 
telephone number. So he told 
us about his love for his native 
state, and he was so unhappy 
over it, and spoke in tones so 


| reverential, that a delegate imi- 
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'a long-drawn “Amen!” 


Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, Beads, | tive state. 


Papers, Stars, Festooning, Drapery, Flags, Raffia, | 
Sewing Silkette, Needles, Scissors, Blackboards, | 





tated his mournful accents with | 


And the 
young Virginian was laughed 
back into the arms of his na- 
Another southern 
gentleman 
same obsession. Instead of at 
once getting to Hecuba and tell- 
ing the delegates what they 
wanted to know, he began, “The 


men—of Kenn-tuck-ee, loave——| 


Keen-tuck-ee !” 

At which a delegate shouted, 
“Then go back to Ken-tuck-ee!” 

After a speaker had once 
made a slip, had once been ridi- 
culed, no matter how unfairly, 
the delegates would have none 
of him. He was as helplessly 
at their mercy as a man in a 


suffered from the) 


| 


Pear 


Pears’ Soap fur- 
nishes all the skin 
needs, except water. 

Just how it 
cleanses, softens 
and freshens the 
delicate skin-fabric, 
takes longer to ex- 
pound than to expe- 
rience. Use a cake. 


Sold in every quarter of the globe. 
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| bia University 
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Send for particulars of a Free Correspondence 
Course for Teachers,and a copy of ‘Which System” 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street. New York 


Above works are also on the New York 
Board of Education List 














pillory. Knowing this, one sat 
and wondered why the man- 
agers put forward the un- 
trained, weak, and incompetent 
brother.—Richard Harding Da- 
vis, in Scribner’s. 
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FACT AND 


The use of our school buildings for public and 
political purposes is destined to be the policy of 
a progressive nation. In a mild way the resolu- 
tions of the National Education Association de- 
clared for the utilizing of school houses and 
playgrounds as “social and recreation centers.” 
There are convincing reasons why these public 
buildings should be used by their owners more 
than five or six hours on five days of the week 
and also hold gatherings of those above school 
age. Neither should this use be limited to free 
lectures, literary clubs and night classes for 
adults; it should extend to political purposes. 
It is a debatable question if the buildings should 
be opened for use of campaign meetings, but it 
is altogether proper and expedient that on elec- 
tion day the schools, where available, should be 
used for polling places. Such environment will 
facilitate and cleanse the voting process. 

One of the polling places that will be used 
next November is a stuffy cigar store, hired for 
the day, probably at an exorbitant figure. Near 
by is a school building closed for the day. It 
has on the ground floor a large lobby, at least 
seventy-five by fifty feet, well lighted and with 
concrete floor, unencumbered with furniture ex- 
cept that which, if necessary, could be removed 
in ten minutes. The moral is obvious. 

But this is only one of the ways in which the 
public may employ their property. On this sub- 
ject the Outlook says: 

“During the past two vears the Wisconsin state law 
has required the school boards to make free provision 
for the use of school houses as neighborhood head- 
quarters for political discussion. Wherever, in scores 
of Wisconsin communities, the citizens have availed 
themselves of this right, there has been, it is asserted, 
no case of abuse or disorder; on the other hand, there 
has been a revival of the good custom of an earlier day 
when every American school house, in the country at 
least, was a familiar place of public assembly. The 
custom might obtain in every city as well. * * * 
It is interesting to note the opinions of two of the Pres- 
idential candidates on this subject. Governor Woodrow 
Wilson remarks: “I do not wonder that men are ex- 
hibiting an increased confidence in the judgments of 
the people; because, wherever you give the people a 
chance such as this * * * in the school house, they 
instantly, eagerly, avail themselves of it. I see in a 
movement like this a recovery of the constructive and 
creative genius of the American people.” In his speak- 
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COMMENT 


ing tour last week Mr. Roosevelt also referred to this 

matter, proposing that the school houses be turned into 

a “senate of the people,” where they could discuss the 

issues of the hour. He declared his hearty approval 

of the maxim, “Public buildings for public uses.” 
4 % * 

The tenth annual summary of Fourth of July 
injuries shows, as an effect of the agitation of 
the matter, and especially as a result of pro- 
viding forms of celebration other than fire- 
works, a decided decrease in fatal and serious 
accidents. In the case of lockjaw there were 
seven deaths reported this year as compared 
with eighteen a year ago, seventy-two in 1910 
and a hundred and fifty in 1909. The Journal 
of the American Medical Association com- 
ments: 

Blank-cartridge wounds, which have always been re- 
sponsible for a large majority of tetanus cases, this 
year caused all of the seven cases. With a full knowl- 
edge of this fact and of the awfulness of the deaths 
from lockjaw, it is entirely inexcusable if not actually 
criminal to tolerate further the use of blank-cartridge 
pistols. A large number of blank-cartridge wounds 
almost invariably brings a larger number of cases of 
lockjaw. Do away entirely with blank-cartridge 
pistols, therefore, and lockjaw from the celebration of 
the Fourth of July will be practically abolished. 

* oo x 


“Shall we continue to urge on our pupils to 
the high schools, and, when they are there, 
virtually urge them to the professions and to 
the cities?” This is a question asked on an- 
other page where the example of the Colebrook 
Academy, New Hampshire, is discussed. Such 
examples ought to be, and will be, so common 
that they do not merit space in our papers. 

x * 


Geography is a subject that must be revised 
from day to day. “The Monthly Addenda,” a 
series of articles which we begin in this num- 
ber, will supply material for instruction in cur- 
rent topics, and even where the items may not 
be important of themselves they will serve to 
keep the work in geography up to date. The 
articles will in addition be found to be of gen- 
eral interest. 

* * 

Evening schools.in the country: Why not? 
We confess to some skepticism when the ques- 
tion was first put to us; but Montanye Perry, 
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with practical knowledge of. conditions in the 
rural schools, presents to us elsewhere a con- 
vincing exposition of the case. 

* ak * 


The International Congress of Applied Chem- 
istry held its eighth session during the past 
month in Washington and New York. This is 
the first time that this body has met in America. 
About three thousand chemists, representing 
most of the civilized countries, attended these 
meetings; in fact the size of the congress ham- 
pered the conferences that were held. To the 
general public the proceedings of this assembly 
are indicative of the debt of commerce, manu- 
facture, medicine and art to the chemists of the 
world. 

Some of the more important discoveries and 
inventions which this progressive, and at the 
same time conservative, body believe have now 
reached the practical stage are the cheap man- 
ufacture of ammonia, the synthetic or artificial 
production of rubber and the fireproofing of 
clothing and draperies. Another problem of 
chemistry discussed but still unsolved was the 
utilization of the energy of the sun as a sub- 
stitute for the failing coal supply. The price 
of coal at the present time, a price that probably 
can never be lower, will cause every householder 
to hope for a report of progress along this line 
when the congress of chemists next meets, as 
it expects to do, at St. Petersburg. 


The discoveries of Stefansson in the north 
serve to remind us again that the people of this 
world have not all been brought within the 
range of wireless telegraphy. The fact that 
the red-haired and blue-eyed Eskimos whom 
he found are not Eskimos and especially that 
they are the descendants of the company of a 
certain Lief the Lucky will need confirmation. 
Too many times already have we heard of the 
discovery of the lost tribes of Israel and of a 
successful quest for the descendants of the 
vanished colony of Roanoke. 


October 10-12, Rice Institute at Houston, 
Texas, will be dedicated, and according to a not 
overly modest announcement of the Chamber of 
Commerce of that city, for the time “the edu- 
cational spotlight of the world will be directed 
on Texas.” Rice Institute starts out to make 
its way among the universities with a mere 
ten million dollars, which according to the fig- 
ures of the people of Houston entitles it to rank 
among the “big eight of American Colleges.” 
These figures, as taken from the announce- 
ment, are: 


Se ee, a ee ee $38,000,000 
os eS | eee eee 30,000,000 
University of Chicago.................. 26,000,000 
ee re 22,000,000 
ERTL EUMIIIE, io 5b 0. 0,0'c'n ov 50s wees 15,000,000 
IS INET ©. nse 6s 5's soo N wee v0 52% o's 14,000,000 
NN SS rer ee Tee 10,000,000 


Northwestern University 


9,000,000 
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Among the other statements of the circular 
mentioned is one that “Rice Institute will make 
its début in the educational world with a great 
academic ‘show ’,” which is evident; another 
that “the endowment of’ millions behind it 
assures the success of the institution,” which 
is not so evident. Among the elements of suc- 
cess discoverable in the other seven are some 
factors that money does not buy. There is no 
apparent reason, however, why Rice Institute 
should not acquire this unpurchasable prosper- 
ity. A glance at the map-location of the other 
wealthy institutions suggests the most hearty 
good wishes for the new university of the Gulf 


coast. 
* * BS 


Vermont’s educational creed as formulated 
by Superintendent Stone is, in brief: . 

The school exists for the child and not the child for 
the school. 

Education should be an investment and not a tax. 

The child should be an asset and not a liability. 
Marks should be given for effort rather than for bril- 
liancy; recognition should be made of endeavor rather 
than of the endowments by the Almighty; work is 
worthy as well as talent, and each should be measured 
and promoted according to his deserts and not by the 
machinery of a system. 


% * % 


State Superintendent Cary of Wisconsin 
makes a plea for the course of instruction in 
morals now being given in the high schools of 
that state. “The ultimate end of this,’ he says, 
“will be to have the child guided by reason and 
sagacity rather than by blind impulse. To com- 
plete the course will require two periods a week 
for four years.” That is more time than is 
usually given to the reading of four books of 
Caesar; but then the expected results are more 
valuable. 

In this day of education by examination we 
must have'a set of test questions, and here is 
the suggested Wisconsin paper, by which to 
estimate the work of the four years: 


Can a person lie by keeping silent? 

Is a lie ever justifiable? 

Why is it considered a deadly insult to call a man: 
a liar? 

Does the habit of lying tend to make a person un- 
reliable in his statements even when he intends to tell 
the truth? 


It is to be hoped that the worst little liar in 
the class will not get the best marks on his 
answer paper. These questions when sug- 
gested by the events or topics of the school 
room are worthy of discussion; and by a truth- 
ful teacher the discussion might be a help 
toward securing truthfulness on the part of the 
pupils. But a regular study of morals for four 
years, two hours a week, is as likely to defeat 
as it is to attain the “ultimate end.” 
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THE LONG AND SHORT OF IT 

Expression has before been given in these 
pages to the opinion that it is impossible to 
measure the effectiveness of school work by the 
length of the daily session. The tendency has 
been to increase the hours beyond the length of 
greatest efficiency, especially in the primary 
grades. An increasing daily session of from 
three to four hours is probably, in the first three 
years of school, the maximum that yields the 
best results. What is longer brings weariness, 
indoor play that is inferior to outdoor recrea- 
— and the making of a teacher into a nurse- 
maid. 

The great majority of the primary teachers 
recognize these facts but avail by their opinion 
little against the great majority of school offi- 
cers. These principals, superintendents and 
board-members, however their personal opinion 
may be, seem to give undue heed to a problem- 
atic popular sentiment, first to the effect that 
the longer the session the better is the result, 
and second, that a three or four hour day would 
make the primary teacher’s task an altogether 
too easy job. 

In the latter case there is a positive argument 
for the shorter day in the effect it would have 
in keeping the best elementary teachers in the 
place where they should be—the primary 
grades. The general condition now is this: 
Primary teachers paid no more, often less, than 
those in the higher grades; a continual passing 
up, a so-called promotion, along lines of least 
resistance to the charge of the more advanced 
classes. 

If the greater salary really earned by the first 
teachers of children cannot be paid them, cer- 
tainly the bonus of shorter hours would be some 
reward, some incentive to keep them at their 
difficult work. 

This proposition has all the more force when 
we revert to the other fact of the greater effi- 
ciency of the short session. On that point we 
are glad to have the testimony of a writer in 
Harper’s Weekly, July 20, from which we 
quote: 

“That the long school day is not necessary for the 
end desired has been shown both by accidental circum- 
stances and by experiment. In 1909 it happened that 
many thousands of children in New York city had to be 
restricted to half-day attendance because of the over- 
crowded condition of the school. A well-known author- 
ity in child hygiene made a thorough study of the prog- 
ress made by these ‘half-timers,’ and was forced to the 
conclusion that in New York, at least, under the school 
conditions then existing, a half-day was productive of 
better results than a whole day. It is interesting to 
note that the results of this study were never pub- 
lished.” 

“The cry of the teachers is always ‘not enough time 
for the required work.’ To have each grade ‘cover the 
course of study’ month by month delights the superin- 
tendent’s heart. If he would spend half as much time 
and energy in searching for and cutting out the unnec- 
essary work as he now devotes to the framing up of 
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rigid prescribed courses he would have at the end of 
the school year a class just as brilliant mentally, and 
with a good many more red corpuscles.” 








FACULTY MEETINGS 

Many a pedagogical sufferer from faculty 
meetings will appreciate a reference to that 
sometimes valuable and often useless function 
in the Educational Review: 

My first experience with a college faculty 
was at Williams College in 1886-7, when I was 
instructor of Greek there, and used weekly to 
attend the old-fashioned faculty meeting which 
had been established from time immemorial. 
All questions were discussed by everybody; 
discussion was interminable; action on any 
subject was most difficult to secure. Personal 
differences sometimes developed; and the gen- 
eral impression left on my mind is that of a 
big family council talking things over at weari- 
some length, and with difficulty getting results. 
It is needless to say that Williams College, like 
most other colleges of the United States, has 
long given up the attempt to administer the 
business of college life by a weekly general fac- 
ulty meeting. The pressure of increasing col- 
lege business has made this primitive, simple 
democracy impossible. 

Before I became President of Whitman Col- 
lege, I visited Stanford University, in 1894, on 
my way back from the Hawaiian Islands. I 
spent the dav with President Jordan, who 
seemed to take a personal interest in me be- 
cause I was the president-elect of a little col- 
lege in the Pacific Northwest. At the end of 
the day, he said: “I have one piece of advice 
to give you; never hold a faculty meeting.” 

“The passing of the Recapitulation Theory” 
calls attention to another philosophical creed 
which is fast losing its devoted adherents. 
Two extracts follow: 

Some of the proofs for such a recapitulation 
are most amusing. Boys form clans, love to 
fish and hunt, consequently this stage must rep- 
resent, in following out the theory, the savage 
stage of the race. But where then shall we 
place the secret society of the man with its 
gaudy paraphernalia and frequent horse play? 
Does the father of the boy chief represent a 
stage of decadence when in his society of Red 
Men he bedecks himself with feather and 
hatchet? In boy and man both alike are ex- 
pressions of a love for the mysterious and the 
histrionic. 

Psychologists have run riot in naming func- 
tions for the mind, as if the mind acted in parts 
and not as a whole, and having run riot they 
now attempt to justify themselves by picking 
out periods in the mental development in which 
certain functions predominate, as stages of de- 
velopment. Does the fact that a child has a 
very retentive memory, more so than in later 
life, indicate a time previous in racial history 
when the chief mental process was that of 
memory? 














THE POINT OF VIEW 








The Usualness of the Unusual 


The wonderful is common; and the ease with 
which the remarkable may be accomplished is 
itself remarkable. Cockroaches are trained 
to do astonishing tricks, and the dog-acts at 
the twenty-five-cent vaudeville are each a lit- 
tle more surprising than the last. At any rate 
the last I happened to see beat all the rest. It 
was a troop of dog actors, a drunken comedian 
the star, who held the stage during the thirty- 
minute act. Among the various happenings 
in the street scene in dog-town, the tipsy come- 
dian went the round of miniature saloons, stag- 
gering a little more as he came from each 
Swinging door, getting with increasing diffi- 
culty from lamp-post to post, and finally was 
dragged from the gutter by Monko, the cop, 
dumped into the patrol wagon, drawn by a 
canine steed, and carried off to the jail at the 
end of the street. Not a human in the cast or 
discoverable, as prompter. 

Yes, all very wonderful; but soon there’ll be 
something to beat it; something that will 
achieve big type, get a quarter from me and 
increase my admiration of the patient teachers 
of impressionable canines. And not only fleas 
and monkeys can be marvelously trained, but 
human beings as well can be wondrously edu- 
cated; and each bit of jugglery and acrobatic 
twist seems to reach the limit. But ever the 
limit stretches. 


The How of It 

The method of getting such results? Be it 
from dog or man, it is largely the art of taking 
them mighty young and everlastingly keep them 
at it. With anything that breathes, or, Bur- 
bank-like, with the unbreathing, you can with 
infinite toil make out to astonish the natives 
and aliens, too. Limit what you iry, but try 
with unlimited patience and you can in time get 
your pupils, and perhaps yourself, into the 
limelight. 

And if it be the mind you work with, sd 
much more supple and elastic than the body, 
why should there be this daily amazement at 
the intellectual feats of some boy, some class, 
some school, some community of students; and, 
what is more, why should there be this peda- 
gogical fluttering to find the method of it? 
Always and forever the method; tell me the 
method, on what mystic psychologic reasoning 
is it based and by what incomprehensible terms 
may it most impressively be described, and 
how may I learn all this that I may also pro- 
duce these prodigious intellectual stunts? 

And all the while the fact is likely to be that 
the thing was done despite the modicum of 


method, done as fleas, dogs, cats and acrobatic 
infants are trained, by taking the pupils early, 
doing a thing and keeping at the doing of it. 

Isn’t it the funniest thing, when you think of 
it, to see these pedagogical big-ones, these 
berobed paraders of commencement day, these 
men with Van Dyke beards and women with 
window-glass bestride their noses, these peo- 
ple who from familiarity with intellectual feats 
might be expected to see the ordinary won- 
drousness of it—to see them running hither 
and thither, to view some new astonishing 
tricks and turns, and to find out the elusive 
method of producing them? Why, the search 
of the centuries for the philosophers’ stone 
and the elixir of youth was.quite sensible in 
contrast. 


John’s Disciples on a Tour 


I have just been reading a two-column re- 
port of some high-caste American pedagogues 
who have been across the sea to investigate the 
new educational light in Italy. Art thou she 
that should come or look we for another? was 
their mission. There are those who are sure 
that the new Montessori prophetess is the real 
thing, that she has the one long-sought, oft 
found and as oft rejected true method of pro- 
ducing prodigious intellectual feats. This band 
of investigators, however, have satisfied them- 
selves that she is not it, that they must still look 
for another. They are out the expenses of 
the trip and the afternoon or two that they 
may have spent visiting the Roman schools, and 
have found out what any one can easily learn 
by reading a fifth of the madam’s rather ver- 
bose and somewhat expensive book. Let us 
hope that the disappointed pilgrims—perhaps 
they intended to be disappointed—are a pleas- 
ant trip to the good, with an extra vacation 
allowed for their pedagogic research. 


Alas, Nothing New Under the Sun! 

If it was the city editor who produced the 
head-line for the two-column story, he is an 
artist and knows how to put modern pedagogy 
in a nutshell: 


FIND METHODS 
OF MONTESSORI. 
NOTHING NEW 


Enough; if not new, not worth while, not 
pedagogy. Yes, sadly one of the visiting Pee- 
aitch-dees reports: 

“Mme. Montessori has really not contributed any 
thoughts essentially new to education. She has re- 
discovered or revived some educational doctrines which 
were known over a hundred years ago, and some of 
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which were rejected by advanced American educators 
about thirty years ago.” 


The learned gentleman ought to know. His 
school has tried in the last thirty years about 
every conceivable educational vagary. Still he 
is generously charitable: 


“Mme. Montessori no doubt was sincere in her work, 
and she still is convinced that she has invented a new 
system of education. It is probably true that she 
worked out her method quite independently and that 
she did not know that her doctrines had already been 
proclaimed by educators years ago.” 


Poor, deluded Montessori! If she had but 
come over here to head-springs, she’d have 
saved all these years. You see, we doctors 
here have just about settled everything. We 
pretty nearly know it all; and pedagogically 
what we. have bound on earth is bound in 
heaven; and what we have loosed is en-gee. 
True, perhaps it is, that educational doctrines 
which are accepted by all, which can be put in 
small words with some plain meaning can be 
counted on one hand; and as to any doctrines 
that have either been discovered or rejected 
since Noah was in the primer, they are piffle 
in sense, though wondrously impressive in their 
verbal promulgation. 


A Specimen of Current Jargon 


Here from the interview is a bit of the good 
old flow of pedagogical talk, the kind that has 
produced books by the thousand: 


“In the first place her theory that a child will natu- 
rally develop if left to itself, that every child contains 
in itself the man, is not believed to be true by many. 
That idea was first set forth by Rousseau about 150 
years ago. It was emphasized by Pestalozzi about 100 
years ago, and it was re-emphasized by Froebel about 
seventy-five years ago. To-day, however, many of the 
most advanced educational experts hold that character 
is not a mere development but a formation, and that 
a child should be nurtured like a flower and not al- 
lowed to grow wild like a weed.” 


Separate, if possible, the figurative from the 
literal, look up the dictionary meaning of 
formation and development, apply what you 
get to little Johnnie Doe, and you will arrive at 
the much-sought difference between tweedle- 
dum and ditto-dee. 


They Really Discover 

Here is the meat of the two columns: 

“Partially as a result of these devices you do find 
youngsters writing and reading at an earlier age than 
American youngsters. But two things must be noted in 
this regard: In the first place, Mme. Montessori sets 
out specifically to teach reading and writing to these 
children at an early age.” 


Yes, certainly; she sets out to do a certain 
thing; she starts the young ones early; with 
patient persistence she pegs away; and as with 
cockroaches, puppies, and the Seven Surprising 
Skiparengos, head-liners, acrobats, father, 
mother and five children, including the prodigy, 
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four-year-old Sammy Skiparengo, she gets 
marvelous results. 

_ Of course there is something in the how of 
it, this much-vaunted thing called method, 
something in strokes that tell, that are not 
wasteful of motion,—but why this pedagogical 
fuss and feathers over every little manneristic 
quirk and turn of the everlastingly persistent 
trainer ? 


A Further Discovery 

“Another member of the committee interviewed de- 
clared that Mme. Montessori was without doubt a re- 
markable woman. She is highly trained and possesses 
a strong and delightful personality.” 


Really, Dr. Groper-after-Method, that is 
quite the common case with those who become 
famous for their teaching. And please dis- 
tinguish between fame from teaching and fame 
from writing piffle about method and psycho- 
logic hair-splitting. A strong and delightful 
personality! Oh, yes, so, I judge, had Pesta- 
lozzi, so Comenius, so Arnold, so the teachers 
of our youth that you and I look back to with 
appreciation. A strong and delightful person- 
ality, a thing not determinably wrapped up in 
a diploma, not consequent on the study of edu- 
cation among the Assyrians, scarcely discov- 
erable upon an examination for license—add 
that to starting early and keeping at it and you 
get wonders for a surety. 


Jealous Kindergartners 


One of the visiting committee is a kinder- 
gartner, and she joins heartily in the opinion 
that the famous madam hasn’t done a thing 
which the kindergarten hasn’t done much bet- 
ter. That report could have been easily pre- 
dicted. It has been evident from the first that 
this Italian way was looked upon with pious 
suspicion and resentment by the kindergartner. 

Froebelism is a religion, as much so as any 
brand of doctrine definitely labeled as a creed. 
It has its infallible writings, its divine prophet, 
its unalterable creed, its vague mysticism, its 
sacred paraphernalia, its hypnotizing incanta- 
tions. No clergyman performing the rites of 
his church can be more zealously religious than 
many a priestess of Froebel, vestal virgin that 
she is, understanding the mystic psychology 
of that verbal concept, the child, all the better 
for not being able to use therewith the pro- 
noun in the first person, possessive case. To 
her the Italian madam has been a heterodox 
suspect from the first,—that woman who would 
set her children to buttoning shirt-waists and 
lacing shoes, when they should be devoutly put- 
tering with the holy gifts to the sacred tum- 
tum of the piano. 

A Favorite Pedagogic Mouthful 

This is what the kinder-virgin says of Mrs. 
Montessori : 

“The Montessori method is still in the experimental 
stage. Mme. Montessori is at present conducting a 
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Night Schools in Country Districts—Why Not? 


By MONTANYE PERRY 











This is the land of free education and we are 
proud of it. The American eagle flaps his 
wings and screams loudly over our vast com- 
plex educational system. 

“Look at our schools,” he screeches, shrilly. 
“Watch us grow. See our amazing versatility, 
our infinite variety!” 

Truly there is infinite variety. To the reader 
of national reports and statistics it would seem 
that adequate provision is made for the intel- 
lectual needs of our children, our households 
and the stranger within our gates. Our 
nurseries, kindergartens, grammar and high 
schools, business schools, normal schools, 
schools for physical training, trade and tech- 
nical schools, colleges and universities, institu- 
tions for the blind, the deaf-mute, the feeble- 
minded, the crippled and the tubercular, form a 
chain which stretching across the continent 
seems to meet the needs of every age, tempera- 
ment and previous condition of ignorance. 

It is a strong, effective chain. The eagle’s 
proud scream is justified. Yet our fathers used 
to quote a trite old saying that a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link. In this case the 
weakest link is—to be paradoxical—a missing 
link, a break in the chain. 

When the city boy is compelled to leave school 
before his course is finished, perhaps to take his 
father’s place in the family’s support, what 
does it mean to him? If he is ambitious, it 
means only that the educative process for him 
must be stretched over a longer term of years. 
If he will avail himself of the night school’s 
open door, he may follow his chosen line of 
study to successful completion. Often the prac- 
tical experience of daily work more than off- 
sets the lessened hours that he can give to 
study, so that it is not unusual to find the night 
school man outstripping the student of the day 
school. 

But if the boy of the district school is sud- 
denly called upon to take his father’s place in 
the family, what does it mean to him? It 
means that his education stops abruptly. The 
little red school house around which our poets 
have woven so much romance presents no open 
door to the country boy when his day’s work is 
done. Its doors close at four o’clock to open at 
nine in the morning, just as they did when his 
father and his grandfather were country school 
boys. For the country boy and girl] there is no 
night school. 

“A night school in the country!” some one is 
exclaiming. ‘Who ever heard of such a thing?” 

Precisely the point, dear exclaimer, who ever 
did hear of such a thing? Further, why have 
we never heard of such a thing? Can anyone 


furnish a sane or intelligent reason why we 
lavish educational advantages upon the blind, 
the deaf, the feeble-minded, the consumptive, 
the immigrant and the Bowery waif, while we 
neglect those to whom we are so fond of refer- 
ring as “the bone and sinew of the nation?” 

Fifteen years ago I taught a district school 
in the state of Pennsylvania. Last summer, 
starting back to that neighborhood for a visit, 
I waited for a half hour in the Grand Central 
Station. An alert, well-dressed young man, 
hurrying through the station, stopped suddenly 
and came toward me, holding out his hand. 

“How do you do, teacher,” he said, with a 
mischievous smile that carried my memory 
straight back to the last seat in the right hand 
row of desks in my little red school house. 

“What are you doing here, Phil?” I asked 
as soon as the first surprised greetings were ex- 
changed. 

“T live here. I’m an architect with & 
,”’ he answered, naming a well-known 
New York firm. 

My face must have shown my surprise, for 
he laughed as he explained. 

“Never expected it of me, did you? I cer- 
tainly was not the most ambitious one of your 
flock. But maybe you remember that I liked to 
draw and figure certain kinds of problems. 
Well, my mother died the year after you left 
our school and our home was broken up. I 
went to Philadelphia to work in a factory, 
drifted into the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and their educational director got hold 
of me. I took up a course in architectural 
drawing in their night school. After a couple 
of years with them I came down here, got a job 
which just barely supported me, and went to 
the Cooper Institute evenings. I kept plugging 
away, and that’s all. Here I am! If I hadn’t 
strayed into that night school, I’d be working in 
the mill yet.” 

A few hours later I reached my destination. 
Sitting upon a baggage truck on the platform of 
the little station was a young man whom I 
noticed was watching me as I greeted my 
friends. 

“Do I know that young man?” I inquired, in 
an undertone. 

“Tt is John Grey. 
I was informed. 

I went over to speak to John. Fifteen years 
before, he had been my favorite pupil; a lad of 
seventeen, clear-eyed, keen-witted, with mental 
capacity far above the average and a consuming 
thirst for knowledge. I had expected great 
things of the boy and my heart sank when I 
saw the man. It was not the shabby clothes 








He went to school to you,” 
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that spoke defeat so much as the stooped shoul- 
ders, the listless eyes, the generally discouraged 
air of the man who is making no progress. 

“What are you doing now?” I asked, after 
had chatted about old times for a few min- 
utes. 

The face which had lighted up as we talked, 
fell again. 

“They’ve built a little furniture factory over 
by Brown’s lake,” he answered; “I work there.” 
He looked at me for an instant, then continued, 
with something of his old, boyish manner: 
“You expected more of me. But father died the 
year after you left. There was my mother and 
three sisters and I just had to run the farm. 
My education stopped right there.” 

“Yes. My mother married again in four 
years and they were only too willing to have me 
leave then. But I had forgotten half that I 
learned in school; I was out of the habit of 
study, and I just drifted into the factory and 
stayed there. I did try to study nights, but 
there was no one to help me, and a fellow 
doesn’t get very far alone. ~.Then I tried a cor- 
respondence course and I’ve got an eighty-dollar 
set of books at home, but I couldn’t make it go; 
maybe some fellows can, but I needed some- 
body to explain things. If I could have gone 
to a city to work like Phil Brown did, I could 
have gone to night school. But there’s no 
way for a country boy to educate himself at 
night.” 

These two cases have been cited at length be- 
cause they are typical ones. There are thou- 
sands of Johns and thousands of Phils. What 
are we going to do about it? 

We decry the tendency of young people to 
flock from their rural homes to the great cities. 
Why not try the effect of furnishing the coun- 
try boy some of the facilities for education 
which his city cousin enjoys? 

In many of our country districts there is 
another need which the night school could 
meet. In a tiny village in Connecticut, last 
summer, the Swedish woman who did my laun- 
dry work was obliged to use her eight-year-old 
son as an interpreter. Her eyes held a pathetic 
wistfulness as she listened to the lad chattering 
so fluently in the strange tongue. 

“Tt is a pity your mother cannot speak Eng- 
lish,” I said. 

“Yes,” he answered, “my aunt came over 
with us and she talks English fine. But she 
stayed in New York and the night school is 
there.” 

The immigrants who settle upon farms are 
from the better class of strangers who flock to 
our shores. They are eager to become good 
citizens. Should we not give them an equal 
chance with those who remain huddled in the 
great cities? 

This missing link in our educational chain 
could be forged so easily. Compared with the 
money spent upon the other links, the cost of 
this one would be very small, The school 
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houses are built, the equipment is in them. It 
is only a question of heat, light and instructors. 

Perhaps this problem, like some which have 
preceded it, can best be solved by a practical 
demonstration. All our large cities now main- 
tain public playgrounds, equipped and super- 
vised at the city’s expense. In the beginning 
of this movement, it was necessary for indi- 
viduals or institutions to equip and maintain 
these playgrounds, giving effective demonstra- 
tion of their value and creating a demand 
to which the city fathers were compelled to 
listen. 

If the little red school house should open its 
doors in the evening for one season and give a 
demonstration of what this work could do for 
the community, meeting the expense by a small 
tuition fee from each pupil, a long stride would 
be made toward the goal of free night schools 
in the country districts. Give the American 
public one taste of a good thing and it may be 
relied upon to raise sufficient clamor to insure 
satisfaction of the appetite which is aroused. 

The country school teachers have been the 
pioneers of our greatest educational move- 
ments. Will they blaze a trail for the country 
night school? 


NEWS ITEMS 


In European countries children attending 
private schools or being educated at home are 
obliged to pass a state examination identical 
with that prescribed for children in the public 
schools at the end of the course. 





Swimming and life-saving will be taught to 
teachers of rural schools and pupils in normal 
schools in Sweden by the Swedish Life-Saving | 
Society. The government has paid a subsidy 
for the work and it is the intention eventually 
to make swimming compulsory in all the 
schools. 


What is the money value of an education? 
The average reduced to individual cases would 
be something like this: Two boys, age 14, are 
both interested in mechanics. One goes into 
the shops, the other into a techincal scheol. The 
boy in the shops starts at $4 a week, and by 
the time he is 18 he is getting $7. At that age 
the other boy is leaving school and starting 
work at $10 a week. At 20 the shop-trained 
young fellow is getting $9.50 and the technical 
graduate $15; at 22 the former’s weekly wage 
is $11.50 and the latter’s $20; and by the time 
they are both 25 the shopworker finds $12.75 in 
his pay envelope, while the technically trained 
man draws a salary of $31. These figures are 
based on a study of 2,000 actual workers made 
by the Massachusetts Commission for Indus- 
trial and Technical Education, 
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THE NEW EDUCATION BUILDING FOR THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


On October fifteenth, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth there will be dedicated in the city of Al- 
bany a building unique in America, the first 
erected by any state for the exclusive use of its 
educational interests. This event marks also a 
hundred years of free schools in the Empire 
State. It was in the year 1812 that an act of 
the legislature laid the foundations of what may 
properly be called free schools and during that 
year the first superintendent of public instruc- 
tion was appointed. It is altogether appropri- 
ate, therefore, that the dedication of this build- 
ing should happen upon this centennial year. 

The new house of education at Albany may 
be properly regarded as a monument to the life 
and services of Andrew S. Draper, since 1904 
the commissioner of education, and previously 
for some years the superintendent of public in- 
struction. It is a building fit for its purpose, 
both from the standpoint of utility and of artis- 
tic merit. Its cost is five million dollars, a sum 
which has been expended with more than ordi- 
nary care and economy, and into its adaptations 
and decorations have been put the labor and 
imagination of master minds. 

The exercises of dedication are as follows: 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 15. 
Ten a. m. 
Informal gathering in Library reading-room 
(228) for registration and greetings. 


Three p. m. 
Libraries and Museums. 
Opening remarks by Hon. Whitelaw Reid, Am- 
bassador to Great Britain and Chancellor of the 
University of the State of New York. 


Libraries: 

Address by Dr. John Christopher Schwab, Libra- 
rian of Yale University Library. 

Museums: 

Address by Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn, Presi- 
dent of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. 

EFight-fifteen p. m. 

Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

Elementary Schools: Address by Dr. William 
H. Maxwell, Superintendent of Schools, New 
York City. 
Secondary Schools: Address by Dr. William 
J. S. Bryan, Assistant Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion in charge of High Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16. 
Ten a. m. 

Educational Extension and Private Schools. 
Educational Extension: Address by Dr. Charles 
Richard Van Hise, President, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Private Schools: Address by Dr. William Starr 
Myers, Assistant Professor of History and Poli- 
tics, Princeton University. 

Three p. m. 

Universities and Professional Schools. 
Universities: Address by Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President, Columbia University. 
Professional Schools: Address by Dr. Henry S. 
Pritchett, President, Carnegie Foundation, New 
York City. 

The Value of Historical Studies to the Higher 


Learning: Address by Canon H. Hensley Hen- 
son, Westminster Abbey, London. 
Eight p. m. 
Reception. 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17. 
Ten a. m. 
Presentation of delegates. 
Formal presentation of delegates from -institu- 
tions. 
Three p. m. 
Dedicatory exercises. 
Remarks by Chancellor Whitelaw Reid. 
Presentation of the building to the Board of Re- 
gents by Governor John Alden Dix on behalf of 
the State. 
Acceptance of the building by Vice-Chancellor 
St. Clair McKelway on behalf of the Board of 
Regents. 
Dedicatory address by Dr. Andrew S. Draper, 
Commissioner of Education. 
Brief congratulatory addresses by former Gov- 
ernors Benjamin B. Odell, Jr., Horace White, 
and others. 


THE COLEBROOK EXAMPLE 


Shall we continue to urge on our pupils to the 
high school, and, when they are there, virtually 
urge them to the professions and to the cities? 
This is a problem that is especially insistent in 
certain parts of New England; and how one 
community is seeking the solution is told be- 
low. The statements, as well as the comments 
are furnished us by the Bureau of Education. 

Colebrook Academy is located in a town of 
about 2,000 population in northern New Hamp- 
shire. Starting in the first third of the century 
as a private school, it later became part of the 
public system of education. For years it has 
successfully done the work expected of a high 
school in the traditional branches of the New 
England school. Now it is trying to do some- 
thing more. Without lowering its standards, 
without ceasing to furnish the training neces- 
sary for those going into the professions, it is 
endeavoring to provide an adequate education 
for the great mass of boys and girls who ought 
to remain and grow up with the country. It is 
seeking, in other words, to readjust itself to the 
needs of the particular community in which it is. 
Just what this readjustment means may be seen 
from the following four significant additions 
to the school plant: the greenhouse, the dairy 
laboratory, the domestic arts department, and 
the workshop, including a carpenter and black- 
smith shop. Complete courses are given in 
agriculture and domestic science. Colebrook 
is the center of a rural district, and these are 
the vital interests of a large part of the popula- 
tion. 

Colebrook Academy does not propose to be- 
come a vocational school. It remains a general 
high school. The courses in agriculture and 
domestic science exist side by side with courses 
in the traditional high school subjects, as well 
as the commercial branches. “Its purpose is 
not primarily to make good farmers, or skilled 
mechanics, or professional housekeepers,” says 
the state superintendent of New Hampshire. 
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“The primary object is the education of the boy 
and girl to become a sincere and efficient and 
happy man and woman, capable of becoming 
an educated worker with material things, 
capable of getting life’s happiness out of work 
rather than out of the leisure which comes after 
work, if indeed it comes at all. A further pur- 
pose is to educate the strongest youth toward 
the farm and the industries instead of toward 
the professions and business exclusively.” In 
the work of the school it is repeatedly empha- 
sized that the new courses are established in the 
belief that there is just as truly a cultural de- 
velopment of the individual to be had from com- 
petent instruction in agriculture or domestic 
science as from competent instruction in Latin. 

The significance of the Colebrook movement 
lies in the fact that it demonstrates the basic 
principle upon which the American high school 
must stand or fall; that it shall be a direct 
source of strength to the community that pays 
for it. The feeling exists that secondary rural 
schools have in many instances weakened the 
communities which supported them; that by the 
very efficiency of their work, they have trained 
young men and women for other fields of use- 
fulness and have thus frequently deprived the 
community of the services of its best citizens. 
It is said that New Hampshire has been a 
notable sufferer from this process, and that re- 
adjustment is necessary if the process is to be 
checked and the upbuilding of the country dis- 
tricts is to go on again. All over the country 
there is the same problem. It seems obvious 
that if the public high school is to justify itself 
it must constantly put back into the community 
the best of each generation as permanent resi- 
dents. 

Particularly important is the part to be 
played by the reconstructed rural high school 
in the country life movement. The Colebrook 
Academy dignifies the fundamental arts of 
agriculture and home-making. Given schools 
of this type, with a program of studies match- 
ing the real interests of the community, and 
rural civilization may in truth be made as effi- 
cient and satisfying as other civilization. 


The two hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau, on June 28 of this 
year, was almost unobserved in the United 
States. Some attention was given to the anni- 
versary in Europe. One enthusiastic German, 
while admitting that Switzerland was Rous- 
seau’s birthplace and France his home, claimed 
that Germany had “discovered him and en- 
nobled his achievements into an eternal gift to 
civilization.” 





Nearly one-fourth of the boys and girls who 
enter the American public schools reach the 
high school. This, too, when the work of the 
high school of to-day is almost as advanced as 
that of the college of a few years ago. 
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Changing Geographical Facts of the Times 
(Prepared for The School Journal) 


The contents of this series of articles will 
serve in the teaching of geography and of cur- 
rent topics. Since to a large extent the infor- 
mation is taken from the daily consular and 
trade reports of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor the facts have a practical bearing on 
commercial geography. 


A LAMP FOR MINERS.—Since the invention of 
the Davy lamp no device for safety in lighting 
mines would seem to compare in importance 
with the perfection of an electric lamp for 
miners. The British Home Office has just 
awarded prizes to the amount of $5,000 for 
practicable inventions along this line. 


OPERA PRICES IN HAMBURG.—Consul-General 
Skinner of Hamburg reports the following 
schedule of admission to classical opera in his 
city, which opera-goers in this country may 
compare with the rate of from one dollar to 
five for similar privileges in America. The 
prices quoted are for matinees and popular 
performances : 


First balcony, parquet and parquet box. .$0.71 
Second balcony, middle............... 48 


Second balcony, side, and parterre...... .36 
BE IE ID oc nc cn ceccvesccese .24 
Gallery, first and second rows......... .24 
Gallery, remaining rows ............. .18 
Standing room, parterre ............. .18 
Standing room, gallery .............. .10 


Tickets for eighteen performances reduce 
this rate about half. Wardrobe facilities (ob- 
ligatory) and program make an additional fee 
averaging five cents. 


AUTOMATIC SAVINGS DEVICE IN BAVARIA.— 
The Nuremberg City Savings Bank has in- 
stalled automatic devices for the encourage- 
ment of saving among school children. These 
automats, upon the deposit of a 10-pfennig 
piece (2.38 cents) in the slot, deliver a gummed 
10-pfennig savings stamp. The bank furnishes 
without charge a savings card, 5 inches square, 
marked off into 20 squares, to which these 
stamps are to be attached. When the card is 
filled up, it represents the value of 2 marks 
(47.6) cents and upon presentation at the bank 
the depositor’s account is credited with that 
amount. One of these automats has been placed 
in the corridor of the bank office at the city 
hall, and the other two in the corridors of high 
school buildings. 

Germany might almost be called “the land of 
the automat.” Automatic devices of all kinds 
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are popular and are used for a thousand pur- 
poses. At all jpost-offices stamps and post- 
cards are sold by automatic machines; at the 
railway stations platform tickets and suburban 
tickets are sold by automats; automat restau- 
rants, where one can secure a glass of beer, . 
wine or liquor, a sandwich, square meal, cup of 
coffee, chocolate, etc., by dropping a coin in 
the slot, abound everywhere. Every city of 
15,000 or 20,000 population and over has from 
one to several hundred such restaurants. At 
railway stations automats sell chocolate, candy, 
picture post-cards and even a little kit of “first 
aid to the injured,” containing a few drops of 
pain killer, bandages, needle, thread, etc. Ten 
pfennigs in a slot opens the doors of toilet com- 
partments, delivering a towel or piece of soap. 
A coin in a slot obtains a cigar, a tune from 
a mechanical music box, a pair of shoestrings, 
a collar button, a visiting card, name-plate for 
suit-case, tells one’s fortune or weight, etc. 


A GARDEN SUBURB FOR JERUSALEM.—The 
population of Jerusalem, especially the Jewish, 
has grown remarkably during the last thirty 
vears. In 1880 there were not more than 10,- 
000 Jews in the city; to-day, out of a total pop- 
ulation of 80,000 to 90,000, not less than 50,000 
belong to their race. 

Other religious denominations have erected 
immense buildings around Jerusalem, such as 
the Orthodox Greek convents on the Jaffa road 
and the Mount of Olives, the Roman Catholic 
orphanage, and the German Protestant insti- 
tutions by the Damascus Gate and on the north- 
ern heights. But they have not done anything 
considerable for the improvement of housing 
or the good laying out of suburbs. The result 
is that between the abundance of great stone 
churches and institutes there are rows of 
wretched slums. 

The project has, therefore, been mooted in 
England of forming a small garden suburb out- 
side Jerusalem in which the houses could be 
let to the better-class artisans who can afford 
to pay a rent of $40 to $50 a year. The idea 
of garden suburbs has achieved striking popu- 
larity in England and Germany, and it is rec- 
ognized as offering the best solution for the 
housing problem of the large industrial cities 
of our time, and at the same time as fostering 
the love of the land and of nature which the 
modern concentration of the population in 
towns has threatened. At some little distance 
from Jerusalem land can still be purchased 
fairly cheaply, and it is calculated that a sub- 
stantial little house with half an acre could be 
provided for about $1,000. The garden space 
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could be planted with figs and olives and gar- 
den produce, for which there is a ready market 
in the city, and thus the tenant would: be able 
to make a litle income by the care of his land. 


WALL PAPER IN MExiIco.—The important 
wall-paper industry of the United States will 
always find but a limited market for its wares 
in Mexico, because of great humidity during 
the rainy season and of frequent leaky roofs 
which cause paper to fall from walls when not 
put on with greatest care; therefore oil paints 
with stenciled decorations are much used. Busi- 
ness in this line has been bad for some years 
back and there is no immediate sign of im- 
provement, two of the local agencies heretofore 
handling it having closed out their stock and 
ordered no more. 


WHERE OUR GINSENG GOES.—The ginseng 
roots which boys and men hunt in the woods 
of America, and which are more scientifically 
produced by cultivation, find their market in 
China and thus introduce us to some of the 
characteristics of the Chinese. 

Ginseng is highly esteemed as a medicine by 
the Chinese and is sold as such. Hence, as 
might be expected, the commercial value of this 
root depends very largely on how nearly it cor- 
responds to certain arbitrary standards set by 
the Chinese, from which they claim it is pos- 
sible to judge of its potency as a drug. Stout, 
heavy, dark-colored roots, well marked with fine 
rings, are considered the best. It is also said 
that bifurcated roots, bearing a fanciful re- 
semblance to the human form, are highly es- 
teemed. 

Long-stemmed, smooth-skinned, light-colored 
roots are regarded as low grade, and are not 
much in demand locally. The prices given nat- 
urally fluctuate; but there is a steady demand 
for ginseng in excess of the supply, and the 
tendency of the market is to rise slowly but 
steadily. Wild ginseng is theoretically held to 
be the best, but very little genuine wild ginseng 
is marketed. The good grades generally con- 
sist of what is known to the trade as trans- 
planted ginseng, that which is found wild and 
transplanted and cultivated. 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE FROM SPAIN.—Spain is 
about the only considerable country of Europe 
which does not maintain a regular line of pas- 
senger boats to the United States. Its emi- 
grants to America still follow the track of Co- 
lumbus, or rather since 1898 go to the south of 
that route. The monthly steamship service 
from Almeria to Providence and New York, 
which the Cyp Fabre Line, of Marseilles, in- 
augurated last March, has proved unsuccessful, 
and only one vessel has cleared from this port 
under the proposed plan. A second sailing was 
canceled. The company anticipated a profit- 
able business carrying emigrants, but while 
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many of the latter are being transported to 
South American ports every month, few can 
be found who have both the inclination and the 
means to enter the United States. As practi- 
cally nothing is exported from Almeria to the 
United States save grapes (September to De- 
cember) and iron ore, the company was only 
attracted by the emigration possibilities. 


SEWING MACHINES IN GREECE.—The de- 
scendants of Penelope take kindly to modern 
labor-saving devices in the household. Our 
consul at Patras informs us that sewing ma- 
chines are very popular among the people. A 
machine is one of the first appointments in a 
home, and even the poorer households are not 
without this labor-saving device. The machines 
are mostly of the convertible type, made to, be 
run by hand or by pedal, and are therefore 
sold either with or without the stand. The 
prices of the various machines range from $20 
to $60. The American machine, though the 
most expensive, seems to have the bulk of the 
trade. 


FAKE BANANA LOMPANIES.—Probably many 
Americans have learned in their geography 
days that the finest banana lands in the world 
lie along the fertile river valleys of Nicaragua. 
That information prepares them to think well 
of another fertile resource of that country, the 
bogus banana stock company. 

Aside from the legitimate banana companies 
operating on the Atlantic coast of Nicaragua, 
there are a number of fake companies which 
are unloading stock on the American public. 
The consulate at Bluefields has received a num- 
ber of inquiries in regard to these fake com- 
panies, some of which are not even known 
there by name. The promoter of a company 
will come to Bluefields, secure an option on a 
tract of land, return to the United States or 
Canada, send out broadcast glowing circulars 
regarding the enormous profits in banana 
planting, and then sell all the stock he can dis- 
pose of. Offices are furnished, clerks employed, 
more false statements sent out, but not even a 
hut is erected on the site of the so-called planta- 
tion or a banana plant put into the ground. 

After a time these options expire, but the 
companies still continue to sell all the stock 
they can until they are forced to retire. Then 
the stockholders realize that they have parted 
with their good money. The pity of it is that 
the widows and orphans are usually the great- 
est sufferers by these fake companies. 

Not alone are these fake companies robbing 
the widows and orphans in the United States, 
but they are injuring the legitimate companies 
on this coast, as there is money to be made in 
banana planting by properly equipped compa- 
nies with large capital back of them, and with 
honest, experienced men in charge of such 
companies. 
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CHEWING GUM IN GERMANY.—Teachers may 
not think it safe to introduce chewing gum into 
school even as a topic of information. How- 
ever, there are some interesting facts about 
that article of commerce which in the United 
States runs into huge figures. 

The German consumption of chewing gum 
is limited largely to persons who have traveled 
in the United States, we are gravely told by 
one of our consular agents, but might be in- 
creased if manufacturers carried on an adver- 
tising campaign in this market. Well-known 
American brands are now offered for sale in 
places of popular amusement in all larger cit- 
ies. The article is known in this country as 
“Kaugummi.” Last year the total import into 
Germany of this peculiarly American product 
was seven tons, not enough to supply one of 
our large cities. 


A BUTTERFLY FARM.—In a recent issue of the 
Yorkshire Evening Post appeared the follow- 
ing: 

“One of the best-known entomologists in 
Yorkshire is Mr. H. W. Head, who now lives 
on his butterfly farm at Buniston, near Scar- 
borough. Mr. Head was the first to breed the 
butterfly in captivity, and to-day he owns the 
largest butterfly farm in the British Isles, cov- 
ering between three and four acres, mainly de- 
voted to the breeding of butterflies and moths. 
. . . His successes have been striking. . . 
The farm is stocked with all kinds of trees and 
weeds— indeed, one part is a veritable jungle— 
for the purpose of providing caterpillars and 
butterflies with the particular food they re- 
quire. One species of caterpillar thrives upon 
one kind of plant and another species upon 
another; and Mr. Head has taken infinite trou- 
ble to provide himself with the rarest plants in 
order to produce the rarest of moths and but- 
terflies.” 

Not aware probably of the above facts, the 
Washington Star says in a dispatch from Red 
Bank, N. J., “business men from New York 
are to establish here the first (?) butterfly farm 
in the world. They will raise butterflies of all 
varieties, specializing in specimens of brilliant 
coloring and highly decorative appearance. 
The product of the farm is to be sold to society 
women, who will thus be enabled to satisfy 
their whim for having butterflies flying about 
their conservatories and parlors.” 


Few FLIiEs IN BOHEMIA.—A little item of 
commercial interest leads to a more important 
lesson in sanitation. The consul at Prague, 
Austria, reports: “This consulate has from 
time to time received letters from manufactur- 
ers of various sorts of fly paper in the United 
States who wish to extend their trade. These 
letters have been fully answered giving the 
names and addresses of local dealers, and also 
the various sorts of American and other fly 
paper sold here.” 
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But our consul has sad news for the ambi- 
tious traders in fly paper and woven wire. He 
says significantly: “It is not possible to work 
up an extensive trade in Bohemia as there are 
not sufficient flies to exterminate. In most of 
the dining rooms, during the course of a meal, 
perhaps three or four flies appear during the 
_— In restaurants there are very few 

ies. 

“Here screen doors to keep out flies and other 
insects are unknown. The buildings are all 
constructed of brick, stone, or concrete. The 
docks along the river front are of granite. 
The pavements and sidewalks are made of 
granite blocks. There are no wooden side- 
walks, stairways, or buildings in the city. De- 
cayed vegetable or animal matter is not openly 
exposed to flies, and the streets are frequently 
cleaned during each day. There are no open 
drains in the city to attract and breed flies. 
I can only ascribe the absence of flies to the 
lack of breeding places.” 


WHERE FISH ARE TAKEN.—The fisheries of 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland attracted the 
first voyagers to the North American coast. It 
is interesting to know that that portion of the 
globe is still one of the best places in salt water 
for the fisherman. During 10 days in last 
August Nova Scotia fishermen caught 1,000 
swordfish; one vessel brought in 5 tons. As 
a consequence the market was glutted, and 
some sales, it is reported, were made as low as 
2 cents per pound. 

The North Atlantic Fisheries (Ltd.), au- 
thorized capital $1,000,000, is the newest local 
industrial flotation; it succeeds the Halifax 
Cold Storage Co., which on a capitalization of 
$250,000 last year earned $35,155. 

The arithmetic class: may wrestle with the 
per cent profitableness of this company’s busi- 
ness. 


The international exchange of children for 
short periods between France and neighboring 
countries steadily increases. During the cur- 
rent year there were 184 such exchanges be- 
tween France and Germany ; 86 between France 
and England; and 4 between France and Spain. 
The total number of children represented by 
the exchanges was 554, of whom 430 were boys 
and 124 girls. By this system the children of 
one country are placed in families of the other 
for the purpose of acquiring practical use of 
the foreign language. The exchange is care- 
fully supervised and a strict report kept for 
each case. 





In Prussia an average of 54 pupils is allotted 
to a teacher in the cities and 61 in the rural 
districts. The state district of Potsdam has 82 
schools reporting 100 or more pupils to a 
teacher. 























A NEGLECTED BIT OF ARITHMETIC 


THE ART OF FINDING THE MAKERS OF NUMBERS 








There is an article in the September number 
of McClure’s on Lightning Calculators that 
ought to interest both the lover and despiser of 
mathematics. These remarkable people, often 
boys of a tender age, who can tell off-hand on 
what day of the week July 4th, 1776, fell 
and give almost instantly the product of a ten- 
place number multiplied by another ten-figure 
number, have been known to all ages and all 
civilized nations. 

Three of the many rapid calculators will do 
for illustration: 


An American Boy 


Great rapidity also characterized Zerah Colburn, 
an American prodigy of the last century, who attained 
fame as a professional calculator before he had passed 
his seventh birthday. Here are a few of the mathe- 
matical questions correctly answered by him when he 
was a child of six: 

“Assuming that a clock strikes 156 times in one day, 
how many times will it strike in two thousand years?” 

“What is the square of 1,449?” 

“Supposing I have a cornfield in which are 7 acres, 
having 17 rows to each acre, 64 hills to each row, 8 
ears to a hill, and 150 kernels on an ear; how many 
kernels in the cornfield?” 

“What sum multiplied by itself will produce 998,001?” 

The answer to this question was given in four sec- 
ends, while in ten seconds the answer was given to 
the question: 

“Admitting the distance between Concord and Bos- 
ton to be 65 miles, how many steps must I take in 
going this distance, allowing that I go three feet at 
a step?” 


A Young Frenchman 


Henri Mondeux, a French calculator of the same 
order, specialized, as a child; in rapid reduction of 
time to seconds. It was through his ability in this 
respect that he first became a public character. Walk- 
ing, one day, a ragged, barefoot urchin, across a field 
near Tours, he fell into conversation with two young 
ladies, strangers to him, and after answering their 
questions regarding the neighborhood, astonished them 
by saying to the younger of the two: 

“If you will tell me your age in years, I will tell 
it to you in seconds.” 

“T am nineteen,” said she. 

“Then you have lived 599,184,000 seconds.” 

Noting his reply, which was given without an in- 
stant’s hesitation, the young ladies showed it to a 
schoolmaster in Tours, who verified it by working out 
the calculation for himself. Profoundly impressed, he 
sought Mondeux, found he could not read or write and 
knew nothing of arithmetic as taught in the text-books, 
and invited him to Tours to receive some education. 


Problems of the most puzzling kind were answered by 
him with an ease that amazed his every questioner. 
Thus, on one occasion he was asked: 

“In a public square there is a fountain containing an 
unknown quantity of water. Around it stand a group 
of people with vessels capable of containing a certain 
unknown quantity. They draw at the following rate: 
The first takes 100 quarts and 1/13 of the remainder; 
the second, 200 quarts and 1/13 of the remainder; the 
third, 300 quarts and 1/13; and so on until the foun- 
tain is emptied. How many quarts were there in it?” 

Without so much as touching pencil to paper, and 
after only a few seconds’ deliberation, Mondeux gave 
the correct answer. Small wonder that the supersti- 
tious peasants of his native village of Neuvy-le-Roi 
suspected him of being in constant touch with an evil 
spirit that whispered the answers to him. Had he 
lived in the Middle Ages he surely would have been 
hanged or burned as a wizard. 

A Sicilian 

Vito Mangiamele, a Sicilian, was another calculator 
quizzed by members of the Academy of Sciences. He 
was even younger than Mondeux, and totally lacking 
in education, when he appeared before that learned 
body; yet he was able to entertain it with several 
startling arithmetical feats. In half a minute he found 
the cube root of 3,796,416, and in little longer time 
the tenth.root of 282,476,249. He also solved the equa- 
tion «'—4a—16,779—0, and in less than a minute 
correctly answered the question: “What satisfies the 
condition that its cube plus five times its square is 
equal to forty-two times itself increased by 40?” 
Mangiamele was then ten years and four months old. 


The Method 


The effort to determine the secret of such 
powers, especially when we consult the prodi- 
gies themselves, is to some extent without sat- 
isfactory results. The most of these lightning 
calculators,.as we are told in the article quoted, 
were uneducated and ignorant outside of their 
ene acquirement. Many of them could do 
nothing with mathematics beyond their one 
field of calculation; and with a few exceptions 
they accomplished nothing practical with their 
extraordinary faculty of computation. 

Griffith, for instance, “could not hold an ordinary 
conversation for three minutes without getting brain- 
fag, but he could talk for hours about mathematical 
problems,” and calculation was such an obsession with 
him that, even when taking a walk, his mind was 
wholly occupied in “calculating simultaneously the dis- 
tance, time, and energy consumed, the distance being 
calculated in inches and the time in seconds.” Inaudi, 
according to Professor Binet, is so absorbed in num- 
bers that he pays little attention to what goes on 
around him, and is strangely absent-minded with regard 
to the affairs of everyday life. Often he even fails to 
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recognize towns in which he has already given per- 
formances. 

An examination, however, into the methods 
of procedure of these remarkable calculators 
is not without some profit in the settlement of 
the question of how arithmetic should be 
taught to ordinary pupils. This is the most in- 
teresting part of the article. 


The Testimony of a Prodigy 


As one investigator has testified of the elder Bidder, 
in describing how he could determine mentally the 
logarithm of any number to seven or eight places: 

“He had an almost miraculous power of seeing, as it 
were, intuitively what factors would divide any large 
number not a prime. Thus, if he were given the num- 
ber 17,861, he would instantly remark it was 337 x 53. 
* * * He could not, he said, explain how he did 
this; it seemed a natural instinct to him.” 

And we have Bidder’s own testimony: 

“Whenever I feel called upon to make use of the 
‘stores of my mind, they seem to rise with the rapidity 
of lightning.” 

Other explanations are given, but herein lies 
the gist of the matter, namely, that the people 
possessing the uncommon ability have the 
faculty of resolving large numbers instantly 
into their smaller components and then of 
handling the larger compounds as readily as 
common computers do their twos, threes and 
fives. 

Mathematics in Darkest Africa 


If we cannot readily see just how the large 
numbers are easily handled, we may reflect that 
there are uncivilized people who would be at 
a similar loss to understand how we manipulate 
the simple figures of our everyday, mental cal- 
culations. Here is a pretty good story, told by 
an Englishman, that is to the point: 

Some traders had made their way into the in- 
terior of Africa to a tribe whose intelligence 
was so low and whose acquaintance with af- 
fairs was so slight that their numerical vocabu- 
lary was limited to three words, one for the 
unit, one for two and a third word signifying 
more than two—a considerable number. They 
raised sheep, and in their traffic with outsiders 
the price of a sheep had been fixed at two plugs 
of tobacco. The traders bargained for two 
sheep (at the current price) to supply their 
larder, the nicotinemoney and the desired 
animals being produced by the parties to the 
transaction. One of the traders then proceeded 
to count out four plugs and hand them over to 
the negro chieftain. His dusky lordship took 
the payment with an air of doubt and in- 
credulity. Then he counted out two of the 
plugs and went and laid them down at the head 
of one of the chosen sheep. He took up the 
remaining pieces of legal tender, counted them, 
one, two, and laid them down at the second 
mutton-head, and after taking a moment to as- 
sure himself that his calculations had indeed 
come out according to agreement, he turned to 
look with wonder and admiration upon the 
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marvelous mathematician who had figured out 
quickly and mentally that a certain mysteri- 
ously large number was made up of two twos. 
The Makers of Numbers 

To return to our proposition that ability 
in manipulating figures results in part, in a 
great part, from a ready insight into their com- 
ponent parts, their factors, their makers. By 
the way, it is much to be doubted if we really 
take in the full meaning of that simple state- 
ment in the books—a factor means a maker. 
Pupils recite it as a set definition, write it on 
their examination papers, pass, and go on with- 
out an idea of the meaning of the sentence. 
Numbers, that is the composite kind, are made 
up of other numbers; and to know a number is 
first of all to recognize the various ways of 
making it, just as to know any object involves 
some conception of how it is made. The men- 
tion of the number forty should convey the idea 
instantly of two twenties, four tens, and five 
eights. When we know that, we begin to know 
something about forty. 


Discerning the Prime and Composite 


The first step in acquiring a facility in the 
handling of numbers is the ability to determine 
quickly whether a number is or is not made up 
of factors. In so doing it is quite essential to 
know the simple rules for determining divisi- 
bility by inspection. This statement may seem 
too commonplace for the emphasis given. The 
fact is, however, that such instruction is not 
given in many of our schools. A man who is 
engaged in teaching the art of teaching to high 
school and college graduates reports that a 
large number of his pupils, when they come to 
him, can ascertain the divisibility of a number 
by three only by performing the operation. 
They may compute interest and extract roots 
with accuracy, but they have gone on to these 
more showy processes with a notable defect 
in their elementary knowledge of numbers. 
They do not know the make-up of numbers. 


The Second Step 


The next process to be taught after that of 
detecting the prime numbers is the ready reso- 
lution of the composite into their various fac- 
tors. This work as largely accomplished in 
our schools is a process of taking a clean sheet 
of paper and proceeding with a number of 
divisions, and then gathering neatly together 
these divisions in a string made of: 2’s, two 
short parallel lines and the number in consider- 
ation. The main object in this work is to have 
neat figures and a correct answer that will 
ward off the teacher’s blue pencil. In this way 
about all the real benefit to be derived from 
drill in factoring is avoided; and the ability 
to recognize the makers of a number instantly 
at sight or sound is not obtained. The letter- 
plate writing of one problem takes the time of 
the solution of ten mental problems and gives 
not a hundredth part of the training. 
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Mental Arithmetic a Back Number 

The writer is perfectly conscious that for 
the most part these suggestions will be un- 
heeded. Why should we spend time on mental 
arithmetic when the whole sum and substance 
of our teaching is to be measured by written 
examinations? If our superintendents and ex- 
aminers cannot discern this mental proficiency 
of our pupils, what’s the use of giving it to 
them? 

The ability to see instantly that 82 has one 
set of factors, 83 none and 84 nine different 
sets cannot be determined by written tests and 
is therefore as useless as the alligation medial 
or duodecimals now usually omitted from our 
set courses of study. 

But it is splendid drill, this catching of a 
number suddenly thrown out, the casting of it 
aside if it is prime and its instant resolution 
into factors if it be composite, this is what 
leads the learner into the true inwardness and 
possibilities of numbers. 

Training the Reason 

This latter point calls for a further sugges- 
tion. The value of this arithmetical work does 
not lie wholly in rapid calculation, it serves for 
quiet reasoning and exact thought. For in- 
stance, in the process of detecting the prime 
numbers, the pupil discovers that the simple 
tests for two, three and five settle the question 
up to forty-nine, that from there on he need 
add seven only to his divisorial repertoire and 
still have an absolute test until he reaches the 
square of eleven, and thus forward. He has 
found, indeed, but a simple fact, but in the 
understanding of it he begins to know numbers; 
and thereby he certainly gets a training of the 
reasoning powers as valuable as the play-work 
in algebra and geometry that is pushed down 
into the elementary grades. 

It Is Practical 

One other point: This work with numbers 
is not academic or disciplinary only, it is prac- 
tical; it is what we are continually doing with 
numbers. As the clerk pushes out to us the 
square of two-cent stamps for which we have 
laid down forty cents, we note that we have 
our just deserts since there are four fives. The 
unusual gathering of people we estimate at five 
thousand, since it seems to be made up of about 
twenty-five two-hundreds; and that latter num- 
ber is taken as a factor since we have fre- 
quently seen and noted an audience of that 
size; or, we estimate the capacity of an aisle, 
the number of aisles, and then make our de- 
sired number, that is, as we say, “make our 
estimate.” The fifteen hundred dollars that we 
still owe on our house is perhaps made up, as 
we think of it, of six two-hundred-and-fifties— 
the sum that we are annually saving. 

When Lucy, after struggling with paper and 
pencil, told her father that the six cattle he 
sold at forty-two dollars and fifty cents a head 
should bring him in two thousand five hundred 
and fifty dollars, the paternal taxpayer ex- 
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pressed considerable disgust with our public 
schools. Now Lucy merely made a mistake of 
one decimal place. Teacher would have given 
Lucy considerable credit for correct figures and 
especially for the neatness of her work. But 
father gave her none; he had no use for an 
arithmetician who couldn’t see at once that six 
forty-two-and-a-halfs do not make enough to 
buy a farm. 

Factoring is used seven days of the week; 
and when we can break away from our slavery 
to written examinations we shall be more ready 
to give this department of arithmetical work 
its proper place in our teaching. 


THE POINT OF VIEW 
(Continued from page 355) 


private class with second-year children, and it is likely 
that she may come upon some new ideas in connection 
with the teaching of older children. At present Mme. 
Montessori has only experimented with pupils of the 
kindergarten age, and even if it were to be granted 
that her work was there successful, she would not have 
solved the biggest problem in connection with the kin- 
dergartens, that is, the articulation of the kindergarten 
with the primary grades.” 


Ah, there we have the good old shibboleth, 
articulation, meaning in the pedagogic con- 
nection the Lord knows what. But guessing at 
it, I should say, No, Mrs. M. doesn’t articulate; 
and the kindergarten doesn’t articulate; may 
some time, but never has; that is, to put it in 
the vernacular, the children that are the best 
players in the kindergarten are apt to be darn 
poor workers in the school. However, when it 
comes down to a usable brand of articulation, 
it appears from my point of view that the mod- 
ern Montessori has the ancient Froebel beaten 
a mile. 

The Amount of It All 

The method of producing surprising results 
in intellectual acrobatism may be long and hara 
but it may be made plain and clear to the tyro 
in instruction. Why not acknowledge the fact? 
Why should our “experts in instruction” go 
about peddling and exploiting their befuddling 
philosophies of education as physicians in the 
middle ages mixed mouldy leaves with dried 
frogs’ legs in the dark of the moon, and pro- 
claimed the divine panacea? 

Madam Montessori, it will probably be found, 
has helped us to break away from the mystic 
Froebelian play that has saturated the kinder- 
garten and permeated the schools. The madam 
has evidently done some good things, and inci- 
dentally been shrewd enough to fatten her bank 
account. 

But this talk of her wondrous doings, this pil- 
grimage to discover or discredit the sacred elu- 
siveness of her method, this frantic search for 
some cure-all for pedagogic ills, this psycho- 
religious zeal of modern pedagogy is what 
makes sensible teachers want to quit the busi- 
ness and go to digging clams. 

WELLAND HENDRICK. 
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CLASSROOM DIARY 


Prepared for the Teachers Magazine by MaAximiILiAn P. E. GroszMANnNn. 


OcToBER 1. 


It is no joy to me to sit on dreamy summer eves, 

When silently the timid moon kisses the sieeping 
leaves, 

And all things through the fair hushed earth love, 
rest—but nothing grieves. 

Better I like old autumn, with his hair tossed to 
and fro, 

Firm striding o’er the stubble-fields, when the equi- 
noctials blow. 


When shrinkingly the sun creeps up, through misty 
mornings cold, 

And Robin on the orchard hedge sings cheerily 
and bold, 

While heavily the frosted plum drops downward 
on the mold; 

And as he passes autumn into Earth’s lap does 
throw, : 

Brown apples gay in a game of play, as the equi- 
noctials blow. 


When the spent year its carol sings into a humble 
psalm, 

Asks no more for the pleas- 
ure draught, but for 
the cup of balm, 

And all its storms and sun- 
shine bursts 

Controls to one brave calm— 

Then step by step walks 
autumn, with steady 
eyes that show 

Nor grief nor fear to the 
death of the year 

While the equinoctials blow. 

—Mrs. D. M. Craik. 


Proverb—A_ good 
science is a soft pillow. 


Event—University of Hei- 
delburg founded 1386. 


con- 





















OCTOBER 2. 
October is the opal month of the year. It is the 
month of glory, of ripeness. It is the picture- 
month. —Henry Ward Beecher. 


Proverb—Don’t care has no house. 
Event—First railroad in United States, 1833. 


OcTOBER 3. 

Go, rose, since you must, 

Flowerless and chill the winter draweth nigh; 
Closed are the blithe and fragrant lips which 

made 

All summer long perpetual melody. 
Cheerless we take our way, but not afraid; 

Will there not be more roses—by and by? 

—Susan Coolidge. 

Proverb—Beware of a door that has many keys. 
Event—Battle of Corinth, Miss., 1862. 


OcToBER 4. 
The lands are lit 
With all the autumn blaze of Golden Rod; 
And everywhere the Purple Asters nod 
And bend and wave and flit. 
—RHelen Hunt. 

Proverb—The eagle 
soars alone. 

Event — Confeder- 
ate Government in 
Kentucky, 1862. 

OcTOBER 7. 

There is no season 
when such pleasant 
and sunny spots may 
be lighted on, and 
produce so pleasant 
an effect on the feel- 
ings, as now in Octo- 
ber. The sunshine is 
peculiarly genial ; and 
in sheltered places, as 
on the side of a bank, 
or of a barn or house, 
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one becomes acquainted and friendly with the sun- 
shine. It seems to be of a kindly and homely na- 
ture. And the green grass strewn with a few 
withered leaves looks the more green and beautiful 
for them. In summer or spring Nature is farther 
from one’s sympathies. 

—Hawthorne. 


Proverb—Empty wagons make most noise. 
Event—Battle of Saratoga, 1777. 


Ocroser 8. 


Every season hath its pleasures; 
Spring may boast her flowery prime, 
Yet the vineyard’s ruby treasures 
Brighten autumn’s sob’rer time. 
—Moore. 


Proverb—Crosses are ladders which lead to 


Heaven. 
Event—John C. Calhoun appointed Secretary of 
War, 1817. 


OCTOBER 9. 


The watch is ticking, ticking, 
Ticking the minutes away; 
And minutes make up the hours, 
And hours make up the day. 


The clock is striking, striking 
The hours so loud and clear; 
The hours make up the day, 
And the days make up the year. 


Proverb—A cruel heart ill suits a manly mind. 
Event—International Postal Convention at 
Berne, 1874. ‘ 


OcToBER 10. 


The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 
year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sear. —Bryant; 


Proverb—He who follows the crowd has many 
companions. 

Event—Gen. Howe takes command of British 
Army in America, 1775. 


OctTosBeER 11. 


It was autumn, and incessant 
Piped the quails from shocks and sheaves 
And, like living coals, the apples 
Burned among the withering leaves. 
—Longfellow. 


Proverb—Every country has its custom. 
Event—Columbus discovers San Salvador, 1492. 


OctToBER 14. 


October is the month for painted leaves : 
As fruits and leaves and the day itself acquire a 
bright tint just before they fall, so the year near 
its setting. October is its sunset sky; November 
the later twilight. —Henry D. Thoreau. 
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Proverb—To perfect diligence nothing is diffi- 
cult. 
Event—“Josh Billings” dies, 1885. 


OcToBER 15. 


The autumn wood the aster knows, 

The empty nest, the wind that grieves, 
The sunlight breaking thro’ the shade, 
The squirrel chattering overhead, 

The timid rabbit’s lighter tread 

Among the rustling leaves. 


And still beside the shadowy glen 
She holds the color of the skies; 
Along the purple wayside steep 
She hangs her fringes passing deep, 
And meadows drowned in happy state 
Are lit by starry eyes! 
—Dora Read Goodale. 


Proverb—It is much easier to be critical than to 
be correct. 

Event—Carnegie Library opened in Liverpool, 
1902. 


OcrToseR 16. 


Along the river’s summer walk, 
The withered tufts of asters nod; 
And trembles on its arid stalk 
The hoar-plume of the goldenrod. 
And on a ground of somber fir, 
And azure-studded juniper, 
The silver birch its buds of purple shows, 
And scarlet-berries tell where bloomed the sweet 
wild-rose! —Whittier. 


Proverb—Be not ashamed of your crait. 
Event—“New York Gazette’—first newspaper 
in New York, 1725. 


OcTOBER 17. 


In the pasture’s rude embrace, 

All o’errun with tangled vines, 
Where the thistle claims its place, 

And the straggling hedge confines, 
Bearing still the sweet impress 
Of unfettered loveliness, 
In the field and by the wall, 
Binding, clasping, crowning all,— 

Goldenrod! 


Nature lies disheveled, pale, 

With her feverish lips apart,— 
Day by day the pulses fail, 

Nearer to her bounded heart; 
Yet that slackened grasp doth hold 
Store of pure and genuine gold; 
Quick thou comest, strong and free, 
Type of all the wealth to be,— 

Goldenrod! ; 
—Elaine Goodale. 


Proverb—The world is too small for the cov- 
etous. 

Event—General Burgoyne’s surrender at Sara- 
toga, 1777. 
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OcToBeER 18. 


Suns grow meek, and the meek suns grow brief, 
And the year smiles as it draws near its death. 
—Bryant. 


Proverb—The giver makes the gift precious. 
Event—Kosciuszko arrives in United States 1776. 


OcTOBER 21. 


The sweet calm sunshine of October, now 

Warms the low spot; upon its grassy mold 

The purple oak-leaf falls; the birchen bough 

Drops its bright spoil like arrow-heads of gold. 
—Bryant. 


Proverb—A friend’s frown is far better than a 
fool’s smile. 

Event—John Jay’s “Address to the People of 
Great Britain.” 1774. 


OcTOBER 22. 


The chestnuts, lavish of their long-hid gold, 
To the faint summer, beggared now and old, 
Pour back the sunshine hoarded ’neath her favor- 
ing eye. 
—Lowell: An Indian-Summer Reverie. 


Proverb—Every flower has its perfume. 
Event—Samuel Houston elected first President 
of the Republic of Texas 1836. 


OCTOBER 23. 


But see the fading many-color’d woods, 

Shade deep’ning over shade, the country round 
Imbrown ; crowded umbrage, dusk and dun 

Of every hue, from wan-declining green 


To sooty dark. 


—Thomson: The Seasons. 


Proverb—It’s ill jesting with edge tools. 
Event—Officers Louisiana lottery indicted 1891. 
OcTOBER 24 


The trees in the autumn wind rustle, 
The night is humid and cold. 


Proverb—He who rises early will gather wisdom 
Event—End of Thirty Years War 1648. 


—Heine. 


OcTOBER 25 


O suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June, together 

Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright, blue weather. 


When on the ground red apples lie, 
In piles, like jewels shining, 

And redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining. 


When all the lovely wayside things, 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

And in the fields, still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing 
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O suns and skies and flow’rs of June! 
Count all your boasts together, 

Love loveth best of all the year 
October’s bright, blue weather. 


Proverb—Faint heart is always in danger. 
Event—Accession George III of England 1760. 


OcToBER 28, 
Over and over again, 
No matter which way we turn 
We always find in the book of life 
Some lesson we have to learn. 


Proverb—Every excess becomes a vice. 
Event—Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty unveiled 
1886. 


OcTOBER 29 


Like Joseph among the twelve, thy colored coat 
The partial love tells of the patriarch year; 
What gorgeous palettes on the woods appear! 

As if unnumbered rainbows were afloat 
To tint one zone of this terrestrial sphere. 

Sumach and maple, linden, poplar, beech, 

And creeping vines parade their rich attire, 
—_ tipped with gold, some robed in matchless 
re, 

A unique cowl and surplice crowning each. 

Now when the crisp, cool nights have turned the 

corn, 
And the plump orchards show their burdened 
trees 
Burning like those of the Hesperides, 
Life’s dreams seem to their full fruition born, 
And we, high-hearted, feel no more forlorn. 
—Joel Benton. 


Proverb—A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches. 
Event—General George B. McClellan dies. 1885. 


OctToBER 30. 


Magnificent Autumn! He comes not like a pil- 
grim, clad in russet weeds. He comes not like a 
hermit, clad in gray. But he comes like a war- 
rior, with the stain of blood upon his brazen mail. 
His crimson scarf is rent. His scarlet banner drips 
with gore. His step is like a flail upon the thresh- 
ing-floor. —Longfellow. 


Proverb—To be gentle is to be great. 
Event—Thirteenth Continental Congress 
journs after session of 359 days. 1787. 


ad- 


OcTOBER 31. 


Awake, arise, you dead men all—dead women waken 
you 

The hunters’ moon is in the sky—her cruse of 
frosty dew 

Earth empties; throw your covers off, of grave 
grass, rank and green, 

This is the dead men’s holiday, ’tis Hallowe’en. 

—Nora Hopper. 


Proverb—He who never makes a mistake, makes 
nothing. 
Event—Nevada becomes a State, 1864. 
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HINTS FOR INSECT STUDY 
BY T. A, TEFFT 


Many teachers feel quite at a loss where to 
begin or what to do with insects. The trouble 
has been that the field is so boundless and the 
books so technical that it has seemed impossible 
to bring it into any fruitful relation to elemen- 
tary teaching. But leaving all the anatomy, 
the minutiz of structure and classification for 
the specialists, and taking the common forms 
alive and at their work, no study furnishes 
more fascinating or valuable lessons. 


The Aim 


In an elementary course the aim should be 
to learn what everyone ought to know about 
a few of the most important insects, and, for 
this purpose, we may study them in the follow- 
ing groups: 

. Insects of the household. 

. Insects of the garden. 

. Insects of field and forest 

. Beneficial insects. 

. Insects, beautiful and interesting. 

The beneficent work of insects consists in 
creating by cross-pollination our beautiful and 
fragrant flowers and most valuable varieties 
of fruits. So important is this great work that 
the question continually arises: Might we not 
be doing harm if we reduce the numbers of in- 
sects too much? Its practical answer must be 
sought in a study of each species of insect, but 
it is safe to say that as most of the injurious 
kinds do little or no good, destruction of them 
is the only problem. It is also a wonderful 
coincidence that the most useful and benign of 
all insects, the honey bee, is practically suffi- 
cient for the work of cross-pollination of fruits 
and flowers. 


oF CDR 


A Few Terms 

First, as to a few simple terms: By the life 
history, or the life story, of an animal we mean 
all the changes it goes through and all that it 
does from the time it hatches from the egg, or 
is born, until it dies of old age. Most insect 
eggs hatch out into something quite unlike the 
parent. This is called larva. The larve of flies 
are often called maggots, those of beetles grubs, 
and those of moths and butterflies caterpillars. 
After feeding actively and shedding its skin 
from five to twenty times as it grows, the larva 
p&sses into its third stage, the pupa. ‘To out- 
ward appearances this is a quiescent stage, the 
insect being incased in a hard shell, but inwardly 
active changes of form are going on. The pupa 
of a butterfly is often called a chrysalis. After 
the internal rearrangements have been made 
and the proper time has arrived, the pupa case 
is split open on the back, and the adult insect 
emerges; the fourth and last stage begins. The 
adult female lays the egg, and the life story 
from egg around to egg again is completed. 
This change of form in insects is called meta- 
morphosis. 

A few insects hatch out from the egg more 
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nearly like their parents in form. Children 
will notice this in the case of their grasshop- 
per or water-bug eggs. Insects that do not thus 
completely change their form are said to pre- 
sent an incomplete metamorphosis, and the 
young in all stages are called nymphs instead of 
larve. 

With our insect enemies it is important to 
Jearn the whole life story in order to find the 
weakest point, at which we may most easily 
attack and destroy them. The best rule to fol- 
low is to study the insects that happen to be of 
most importance or of greatest interest for any 
locality or season. It may be grasshoppers or 
crickets or army worms or plant lice or June 
beetles or caterpillars of a hundred kinds. 


The Insect Net 

The first thing to provide is something to 
catch insects with, the insect net. This may 
be easily made by taking a piece of No. 12 
spring brass wire four or five feet long. Bend 
it into a round loop about a foot in diameter, 
crossing the wire six inches from the ends and 
giving it one firm twist. Next, clamping it 
tightly against a small iron rod or round stick 
in a vise, wind the ends closely around the rod 
into a spiral. You now have a convenient 
frame into which any stick can be screwed for 
a handle. The net may be made from three- 
quarters of a yard of cotton tulle or light cheese 
cloth sewed into a bag rounded at the bottom 
and just as large as the frame at the top. It 
lasts longer if a narrow border of sheeting to 
cover the wire is stitched around the top. The 
bag should be a little more than twice as deep 
as the frame is wide, so as to lap over and close 
well when an insect is caught. It is lively work 
catching insects, and no one piece of nature- 
study apparatus will give a child more exercise 
in the fresh air and better training of eye and 
hand than an insect net. Nothing will secure 
for him such an inexhaustible supply of mate- 
rial for study; and every boy and girl should 
have one of his or her own. 


Preserving Specimens 

To preserve your insect, you must first kill it 
without injury, and this is best done with a 
cyanide bottle. Get a wide-mouthed bottle and 
a good cork to fit it tightly. In the bottom 
put an ounce of potassium cyanide broken into 
lumps not larger than a filbert; add sawdust, 
a little more than enough to cover the largest 
lumps, and pour in plaster-of-Paris, mixed to 
the consistency of thick cream, to form a layer 
a quarter of an inch thick. The plaster will 
harden in a few minutes, and an insect dropped 
in and corked up will die almost instantly and 
without injury or apparent suffering. What 
kilis the insect is the fumes of the cyanide com- 
ing through the plaster and saturating the air 
within the bottle; hence avoid breathing any of 
these fumes yourself and keep the bottle tightly 
corked at all times. The cyanide is a deadly 
poison, and the fact that it is a harmless-looking 
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white substance, not unlike lump sugar or rock 
salt, and many other things, renders it one of 
the most dangerous poisons to keep about the 
house. Label the bottle with a poison sign. If 
moisture collects in it, wipe dry with blotting 
paper or a soft cloth. 

On a collecting trip you will also need strips 
of newspaper, in which the insects may be 
neatly folded without breaking the wings or 
legs. 

Mounting 

Insects are mounted in a number of ways. 
The common method is to pin them in a large 
tray provided with a sheet-cork bottom and 
glass top; but these trays or cases are expensive 
and cannot be recommended for school collec- 
tions. Another way, after the insect has been 
properly “stretched” or “spread,” is to mount 
permanentiy in the depression of a block of 
plaster-of-Paris, a plate of glass just fitting 
the plaster block being fastened with gummed 
paper, as a cover. Most moths and butterflies 
in our large museums are now mounted in this 
way for exhibition. This method has the dis- 
advantage of allowing only one side to be seen. 

A still better method consists in simply in- 
closing the insect between two plates of glass. 
Take two rectangular plates of glass of the 
same size, large enough for your specimen, or 
specimens, for this method is admirably adapt- 
ed for life-story collections. Cut a strip of 
thin wood as wide as the thickness of your 
largest specimen—berry-box or cigar-box wood 
is good—brush over one side with ink to blacken 
it, and, with glue or shellac, stick the wood 
around the edges of one of the glass plates. 
You now have a box with glass bottom and 
wooden sides as deep as your thickest specimen. 
Arrange your specimens in order: egg cluster ; 
single egg: larve of increasing sizes; moulted 
skins, if you have them; pup, male and fe- 
male; cocoons; pup cases, from which the in- 
sects have emerged; leaves eaten by the larve; 
male and female adult insect. Fasten in place 
with minute drops of glue where the specimen 
touches the glass, and, if desired, glue a neat 
label under each specimen, giving perhaps the 
date of the different processes represented. 
Put the other glass on for a cover and glue a 
strip of black paper or passe-partout around 
the edge of the whole just wide enough to hide 
the wooden frame. You now have a series of 
specimens that tell the story of an insect’s life 
from beginning to end in its reality. You can 
see both sides of. your insects—head, mouth, 
parts, legs, feet, wings—all equally well. 

As scrap glass, broken glass of all sizes, and 
old photographic negatives can be utilized in 
this way, the cost, either to the children or the 
school, for mounting a good working collection 
of insects need be practically nothing, not even 
the price of insect pins. 

As we have now a clear idea of what we 
wish to do with our insects, the matter of 
spreading—arranging wings and legs so that 
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they will show what we wish to see—becomes 
one of ordinary common sense. While the 
specimen is flexible, simply arrange the parts 
and have them held as you wish until they dry. 
We will study natural positions of the various 
insects and set the parts accordingly. 

Since we do not mount insects in the old way, 
we do not need the minute and technical appa- 
ratus and materials usually described for this 
work. All that is required is some thin boards 
or cards, cigar-box wood or grape-basket cov- 
ers, and a few pins, or, better, fine needles 
mounted in match sticks. 

Special Cases 

To spread a butterfly or moth, lay it on its 
back on the board and stick a pair of pins, one 
each side of the body, between the thorax and 
abdomen. If necessary, insert a second pair at 
the neck or in front of the wings. Bring the 
wings down flat on the board, move the fore 
wings to their natural position, and lay on bits 
of glass, one on each side to hold them, and 
to press them smooth and flat while they dry. 
To arrange the legs, have a little piece of berry 
box, or two narrow strips, mounted on a pin; 
bring it down over the insect, just the right 
height to suit the length of its legs, and with a 
mounted needle arrange the feet upon it in their 
natural positions. See that the feelers are in 
good position, setting a pin against them to hold 
them until they dry. Possibly you will wish to 
uncoil the tongue and pin that out. Dragon 
flies, hellgrammites, bumblebees, and other 
large-winged insects may be spread on their 
backs in the same way. To mount butterflies 
with wings closed over the back you will, of 
course, place them feet down, but it will be well 
to let them rest with the body on the board, as 
the legs will be too fragile to support the weight 
when they become dry. 

Beetles, bugs, grasshoppers and crickets, 
ants, flies, spiders, etc., are easily spread, feet 
down, in natural positions. Some of the small- 
er and stouter ones may be able to stand on 
their dried legs, but it will generally be safer 
to mount them, with the aid of a drop of glue, 
so that the thorax will touch the glass. If it be 
desired to have them stand higher, glue a little 
post of the right length—a bit of broom, splint, 
or cork—to the thorax, or thrust a point of a 
toothpick (dipped in ink) into the thorax from 
below and cut it off as high as you wish the in- 
sect to stand, and glue this to the glass of the 
permanent case. With beetles and grasshop- 
pers it is well to raise one wing cover so that 
the wing below may be seen. 

Caterpillars and grubs and larve of various 
sorts may be mounted in several ways. First, 
to prepare dried skins lay the dead caterpillar 
on a blotter, and, using a lead pencil for a roller, 
begin at the head and gently roll the viscera 
out. The flattened skin may then either be 
pressed as we would a flower, until it is dry, or 
inflated with a blowpipe and dried over a lamp. 
If the larva is green, it will turn yellow in dry- 
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ing, and the color may be imitated by shaking 
into it a little green chalk or Paris green. Mos- 
quito wrigglers and similar larve may be al- 
lowed simply to dry on the glass of the mount- 
ing case in the place where it is desired to have 
them. White, soft larve, grubs, apple worms, 
or maggots may be preserved whole in 75 per 
cent alcohol, or better, if obtainable, 5 per cent 
formalin, in small vials with the corks sealed 
with wax. 

If the specimens become stiff or too dry, they 
require relaxing before they can be spread. 
This is done by leaving them in a tight box with 
about two inches of moist sand in the bottom. 
Lay a paper over the sand to prevent injury to 
delicate specimens, and if mold appears, light 
two or three sulphur matches and let them burn 
in the closed box, or pour in a few drops of. 
strong formalin or carbolic acid. It will take 
from an hour to a day, or even more, to relax 
an insect, according to its size and dryness. 
The softening may be hastened by moderate 
warming and is retarded by cold. If a leg or 
antenna is broken it may be mended with a 
touch of white shellac. 

Very small insects—gnats, fleas, lice, newly 
hatched larve, etc..—can be mounted by simply 
gluing them to the glass, with no attempt to 
spread. 


The Living that Eat the Dead 


The dried specimens should be placed in their 
permanent positions in the glass mounting cases 
and sealed up as speedily as practicable to in- 
sure them against attacks of museum pests. 
The one especially to be feared is a minute 
beetle, Anthrenus, that feeds, both in the lar- 
val and adult state, upon such dry animal sub- 
stances as museum specimens. This is the in- 
sect pest that reduces practically every un- 
cared-for specimen to a heap of brown dust. 
Heretofore there has been a gathering of bio- 
logical collections in the cabinet at the end 
of the spring term, only to find it dust in the 
fall, and the teacher and school are naturally 
discouraged. Specimens promptly sealed up in 
the way just described have already stood the 
test of several years, but we cannot tell when 
Anthrenus may have laid its eggs on a speci- 
men, and we must watch for the first indica- 
tions of its presence—fine brown dust on and 
underneath the insect. If this be seen, drill a 
small hole through the wooden frame of the 
mounting case, and with a pipette, with the 
point drawn out to a fine tube, insert a drop of 
carbon bisulphide. Plug the hole immediately, 
and its contents will be safe forever after. 


The Collection and Its Use 


With the above suggestions any class in na- 
ture study may easily begin a permanent col- 
lection of insect life stories that will be an in- 
valuable aid in instruction and grow in excel- 
lence and completeness for the important in- 
sects of the neighborhood from year to vear. 
The collection should be kept in the dark, except 
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when in use, to prevent fading of specimens, 
and it may be packed in small space in a drawer 
or box. The mounting cases should be labeled 
on one end with the name of the insect con- 
tained in it, and aiso with that of the child or 
class that contributes it to the school collection. 

It is not intended, however, to allow the use 
of these collections to degenerate to the mu- 
seum method of studying insects. Each life- 
story collection should be made merely the 
starting point—a means of imparting clear 
ideas as to just what insect to look for in be- 
ginning the study of the active life and work of 
the species in the infinite museum of nature al- 
ways present about our homes. 

Many cocoons are likely to be brought in 
during the fall and winter. A good disposition 
of these is to have each pupil fasten his collec- 
tion on a card and arrange the cards as a frieze 
over the blackboards around the room. When 
a moth is seen emerging the card may be taken 
down and the whole process watched. 


COLUMBUS DAY MATERIAL 


Chauncey M. Depew on Columbus the Discoverer 


Neither realism nor romance furnishes a 
more striking and picturesque figure than that 
of Christopher Columbus. The mystery about 
his origin heightens the charm of his story. 
That he came from among the toilers of his time 
is in harmony with the struggles of our period. 
Forty-four portraits of him have descended to 
us, and no two of them are the counterfeits of 
the same person. Each represents a character 
as distinct as its canvas. Strength and weak- 
ness, intellectuality and stupidity, high moral 
purpose and brutal ferocity, purity and licen- 
tiousness, the dreamer and the miser, the pi- 
rate and the Puritan, are the types from which 
we may select our hero. We dismiss the painter 
and piercing, with the clarified vision of the 
dawn of the twentieth century, the veil of four 
hundred years, we construct our Columbus. 

The perils of the sea, in his youth, upon the 
rich argosies of Genoa, or in the service of the 
licensed rovers, who made them their prey, had © 
developed a skilful navigator and intrepid mari- 
ner. They had given him a glimpse of the pos- 
sibilities of the unknown, beyond the highways 
of travel, which roused an unquenchable thirst 
for adventure and research. The study of the 
narratives of previous explorers, and diligent 
questionings of the daring spirits who had ven- 
tured far towards the fabled West, gradually 
evolved a theory, which became in his mind so 
fixed a fact that he could: inspire others with 
his own passionate beliefs. The words, “That 
is a lie!” written by him on the margin of 
nearly every page of a volume of the travels 
of Marco Polo, which is still to be found in a 
Genoese library, illustrate the skepticism of his 
beginning, and the first vision of the New 
World, the fulfillment of his faith. 

To secure the means to test the truth of his 
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speculations, this poor and unknown dreamer 
must win the support of kings, and overcome 
the hostility of the Church. He never doubted 
his ability to do both, though he knew of no man 
living who was so great in power or lineage or 
learning that he could accomplish either. Un- 
aided and alone, he succeeded in arousing the 
jealousies of sovereigns, and dividing the coun- 
cils of ecclesiastics, “I will command your 
fleet and discover for you new realms, but only 
on condition that you confer on me hereditary 
nobility, the Admirality of the Ocean and the 
Vice-Royalty, and one-tenth of the revenues of 
the New World,” were the haughty terms to 
King John of Portugal. After ten years of dis- 
appointment and poverty, subsisting most of 
the time upon the charity of the enlightened 
monk of the convent of Rabida, who was his un- 
faltering friend, he stood before the throne of 
Ferdinand and Isabella and, rising to imperial 
dignity in his rags, embodied the same royal 
conditions in his petition. 

His unshaken faith that Christopher Colum- 
bus was commissioned from Heaven, both by 
his name and by divine command, to carry 
“Christ across the sea” to new continents and 
pagan peoples, lifted him so far above the dis- 
couragements of an empty purse and a con- 
temptuous court that he was proof against the 
rebuffs of fortune or of friends. To conquer 
the prejudices of the clergy, to win the approval 
and financial support of the state, to venture 
upon that unknown ocean which, according to 
the beliefs of the age, was peopled with demons 
and savage beasts of frightful shape, and from 
which there was no possibility of return, re- 
quired the zeal of Peter the Hermit, the chival- 
ric courage of the Cid, and the imagination of 
Dante. Columbus belonged to that high order 
of cranks who confidently walk “where angels 
fear to tread,” and often become the benefac- 
tors of their country or their kind. 


It was a happy omen of the position which 
woman was to hold in America that the only 
person who comprehended the majestic scope 
of his plans, and the invincible quality of his 
genius, was the able and gracious queen of 
Castile. Isabella, alone of the dignitaries of 
the age, shares with Columbus the honors of 
the great achievement. She arrayed her king- 
dom and her private fortune behind the enthu- 
siasm of this mystic mariner, and posterity 
pays homage to her wisdom and her faith. 

The overthrow of the Mahomedan power in 
Spain would have been a forgotten scene, in 
one of the innumerable acts in the grand drama 
of history, had not Isabella conferred immor- 
tality upon herself, her husband, and their dual 
crown by her recognition of Columbus. The 


devout spirit of the queen and the high pur- 
pose of the explorer inspired the voyage, sub- 
dued the mutinous crew, and prevailed over the 
raging storms. 

The mighty soul of the great admiral was un- 
daunted by the ingratitude of princes and the 
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hostility of the people, by imprisonment and 
neglect. He died as he was securing the means 
and preparing a campaign for the rescue of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem from the infidel. 

All hail, Columbus, discoverer, dreamer, hero, 
and apostle! We, here, of every race and 
country, recognize the horizon which bounded 
his vision and the infinite scope of his genius. 
The voice of gratitude and praise for all the 
blessings which have been showered upon man- 
kind by his adventure is limited to no language, 
but is uttered in every tongue. Neither marble 
nor brass can fitly form his statue. Continents 
are his monument and unnumbered millions, 
present and to come, who enjoy in their liber- 
ties and their happiness the fruits of his faith, 
will reverently guard and preserve from cen- 
tury to century his name and fame. 


Columbus 


St. Stephen’s cloistered hall was proud 
In learning’s pomp that day, 

For there a robed and stately crowd 
Pressed on in long array. 

A mariner with simple chart 
Confronts that conclave high, 

While strong ambition stirs his heart, 

And burning thoughts of wonder part 
From lip and sparkling eye. 


What hath he said? With frowning face, 
In whispered tones they speak, 
And lines upon their tablets trace, 
Which flush each ashen cheek; 
The Inquisition’s mystic doom 
Sits on their brows severe 
And bursting forth in visioned gloom, 
Sad heresy from burning tomb, 
Groans on the startled ear. 


Courage, thou Genoese! Old Time 
Thy splendid dream shall crown; 

Yon Western Hemisphere sublime 
Where unshorn forests frown, 

The awful Andes’ cloud-wrapt brow, 
The Indian hunter’s bow, 

Bold streams untamed by helm or prow, 

And rocks of gold and diamonds, thou 
To thankless Spain shalt show. 


Courage, World-finder! thou hast need, . 
In Fate’s unfolding scroll 

Dark woes and ingrate wrongs I read, 
That rock the noble soul. 

On! On! Creation’s secrets probe, 
Then drink thy cup of scorn, 

And wrapped in fallen Cxsar’s robe, 

Sleep like that master of the globe, 
All glorious—yet forlorn. 


—Lydia Huntley Sigourney. 
(Additional Material on page 375) 
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ASIA IN TOPICAL OUTLINE 
By EMILIE V. JACoBs 
(Continued) 

IX. A VISIT TO THE Hoty LAND 


“Asia,” Carpenter; page 282. 

National Geography Magazine, Dec., 1909. 

“All Around Asia,” Redway, page 286. 

“Asia,” Tarr & McMurray, page 369. 

Geographical Data: Red Sea, Dead Sea, 
Suez Canal, Jordan River, Arabia, Syria, Pal- 
estine, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Mecca. 

The Holy Land—Palestine. “The most fa- 
mous land on the face of the earth.” 


LESSONS I AND II 
Old Testament Scenes 
Point out generally the scene of the follow- 


ng: 
1. The Garden of Eden. 
Various locations, somewhere between 
- Euphrates and Jordan rivers, prob- 
ably. 
z. by proposed sacrifice of Isaac by Abra- 
am. 
3. The conflict between David and Goliath. 
4. The Exodus from Egypt. Egypt, the Red 
Sea (locate the present Suez Canal), Mt. 
Sinai, the Dead Sea, the Jordan River, 
Canaan. 
5. The giving of the Ten Commandments. 
6. The Death of Moses. 


i 


LESSON III 
Prominent Scenes in the Life of Christ 
1. His birth. 2. His entry into Jerusalem. 
3. His death. 
LESSON IV 
Modern Jerusalem 


1. The stony condition of the surrounding 
country. 
2. The situation of the city on a plateau. 
3. The walls. 
4. The buildings. 
a. The Holy Sepulchre. 
b. The Mosque of Omar upon the site of 
Solomon’s Temple. 
5. The people; Christian (Armenians), Jews, 
Mohammedans. 


LESSON V 
Prominent Scenes in the Life of Mohammed 
Mecca and Medina. 
X. THE STORY OF A PERSIAN RUG 


“All Around Asia,” Redway, page 275. 

“Industrial and Commercial Geography,” 
Morris, page 288. 

“Asia,” Carpenter, page 265. 


Geographical Data: Persia, Persian Gulf, 
Plateau of Iran, Caspian Sea; camels; Afghan- 


istan, Baluchistan. 
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LESSON I 


I. The Iran Plateau, Persia, Afghanistan, Ba- 
luchistan. 
1. The mountain rim. 
2. The desert interior. 
3. The rich, irrigated plains, one-fourth only. 


II. The people. 
1. Features—complexion, hair. 
2. Dress—turbans; women’s veils, etc. 
3. Religion—Mohammedanism. 
4, Manners—gentle, refined; boys, only, edu- 
cated. Their feeling about women. 


LESSON II 
Persia; “The Home of Oriental Rugs” 


The great beauty of the rugs, the finest in the 
world. 
1. Fine wool, the mountain sheep. 
a. Herding in Persia. 
b. Return of animals inside city at night. 
2. Dyeing the wool, rare colors, fadeless. 
3. Beautiful patterns. 
4. Weaving. 
A. Where woven; Persian home. 
a. Mud houses. 
b. One or two stories, usually one. 
c. Little or no furniture. 
d. Inner room for women, outer for men. 
e. The village walls. 
B. The people employed, women and chil- 
dren. 
C. The loom. 
Very crude, made of branches of 
trees and rude sticks. 
D. The labor—takes years to make a fine 


rug. 

E. Durability—will last a lifetime. 
5. The need of rugs in Persian homes on 
earth floors leading to the great indus- 


try. 
LESSON III 
Trading or Selling the Rugs 
I. Caravans. 


1. Why used; absence of railroads or good 
ports in Persia. 
2. Description; safety. 
II. Markets. 
1. First markets, Constantinople and Athens. 
2. New York the greatest rug market. 
3. Every civilized country. 


LESSON IV 
Lantern exhibition. 
Scenes in Turkey, Persia, and Arabia. 


LESSON V 
Written lesson. 
Turkey and Persia. 
XI. THE GREAT SIBERIAN RAILROAD 


“Asia,” Carpenter; pages 93, 297. 
(Continued on page 378) 














CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 








The September Magazines 

The Ladies’ Home Journal continues its 
caustic series in support of the proposition that 
the American public schools are a failure—not 
a small failure—gigantic. The articles that 
are being published are sprightly and enter- 
taining. The statements are probably correct; 
but the conclusions are too sweeping and serve 
to defeat the object in view. There is so much 
truth told by these writers that it is to be re- 
gretted that editorial exaggerations have de- 
tracted from their value. 


Groping in the Past 

The point made by Frederic Burk, of the 
San Francisco State Normal School, is that the 
eld fault of learning of the past and not know- 
ing the present is still a defect of our schools. 

This nation is in the throes of political insurgency. 
It means much—and politically everything—how peo- 
ple will vote in the next three years; and during these 
years every one of these forty high school graduates 
will be entitled to vote. The issues which political in- 
surgency have catapulted into the public forum are 
various and vital. The name of La Follette in this con- 
nection is one that has been constantly associated in 
one way or another with almost every political and 
civic issue before the country, and his name has been 
heralded and bandied about in every hamlet of the 
nation; yet twelve of these graduates of accredited 
schools cannot identify him in any particular, and six 
of these make guesses all the way from “The French 
General who helped the Americans during the Revolu- 
tionary War” to “A Frenchman of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury who explored.” Here, then, are twelve out of these 
forty graduates of the best high schools of the State, 
who, wise or ignorant, will be voting upon these turbu- 
lent political issues within three vears or less, to whom 
such a name as that of La Follette is not even familiar. 

Yet concerning Cassius, a Romen political insurgent 
reputed to have lived before Christ, ninety per cent. 
give intelligent answers. 
preparing Roman citizens? Am I so wrong in asking: 
“Are we living B. C. or A. D.?” 


Provoking Thought 

William McAndrew, of the Washington 
Irving High School, New York, in the same 
journal discusses a common form of question- 
ing, which, fondly supposed to stimulate 
thought, does the reverse. 

Now you and I know that questioning is considered 
provocative of thought. Socrates developed it. But 
here in the average schoolroom the Socratic method— 
minus Socrates—masquerades as a thinking exercise, 
when in point of fact it is a travesty, a parrot play, a 
preventive of deliberation, judgment and mentality. 
The school induces a Saint Vitus’s malady in the minds 
of children by which they will shout out any crazy 


Are our American schools . 


thing you lead them up to. “If a horse standing on 
four feet weighs three hundred and ninety-eight pounds 
what will he weigh standing on three feet?” asks the 
unregenerate School Board member who knows the sort 
of thinkers we produce. The children put down their 
figures and prepare the answer: “298 pounds 5 
ounces”; except one earnest little girl, who gets it: 
“298. feet equals 18.0909 rods.” 

“Children, are you glad to see our visitor?” asks the 
teacher. 

“Yes, Ma’am,” they shout. 

“Of course we are, dears,” says the unregenerate 
Board member, “and wouldn’t we all be very happy to 
see him beautifully hanged?” 

“Yes, sir,” the little dears reply. 

You can bring out any answer you want in question- 
ing children. It is a universal school practice. It not 
only prevents the growth of thought, but it also pre- 
vents the acquiring of knowledge. 

The children do not ask questions. That is why a 
public-school-bred man, until he has recovered, is one 
of the most useless persons to send to find out any- 
thing—because he doesn’t know how to ask. 








AN IRISH TEACHER IN FRANCE 

In a recent number of The Irish School 
Weekly a confessed schoolmaster tells of his 
inexpensive trip into Normandy. He went 
partly for the sake of getting some knowledge 
of French, but remarks that in order to enjoy 
a holiday quite out of the beaten track for Irish 
teachers, it is not absolutely necessary to be 
a fluent French linguist. The people are very 
polite, and catch on to a word or phrase quickly, 
and so help the “foreigner” out of his difficulty. 

This is a channel hint: “It is advisable to 
travel second class and saloon from London, so 
that one may cross the Channel in daylight. Up 
to this point third class and steerage suited our 
purse better.” 

The French method of keeping time is con- 
fusing to the school teacher. “Our train for 
Le Tréport Mers did not leave until 17.26 
o’clock; another new experience in reckoning 
time, for although the French now use Green- 
wich time, still, they have a twenty-four-hour 
system, which is rather confusing to those ac- 
customed to the a. m. and p. m. method.” 

Having his wife with him to do the cooking, 
they enjoy the luxury of hiring lodging and 
boarding themselves. Of expenses he says: 

“We got milk supplied each morning in sealed 
litres; it was very good, and kept fresh for 
the twenty-four hours. Provisions were about 
the same price as prevails at Portrush, Bangor 
or Bray. Tomatoes were rather cheaper, as we 
were able to buy one-half kilo for 40 centimes. 
Fowls for cooking are dearer than at home, a 
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medium-sized fowl costing from four to five 
shillings.” 

This bit of description is given: 

“The people of Normandy are very indus- 
trious and work hard from early morning until 
seven or eight o’clock in the evening, and in 
many cases for half the dav on Sunday. The 
wages are low, and luxuries few. At the same 
time when work is done, and the Frenchman 
seated at the ubiquitous café with his wife, or 
the wife of someone else, he cannot be said to 
take his pleasure sadly. It is quite a sight to 
loiter ’round the wharf about six in the morn- 
ing and watch the fishermen land their catch 
of the previous night. The quay is alive with 
the wives and elder sons, all anxious to sort and 
prepare the fish for the open market, where 
they are sold by auctioneers to shopkeepers, 
hawkers and visitors. These fisherfolk lead a 
strenuous life, are very religious, and are quite 
a distinct people from the ordinary tripper who 
visits their town in the summer.” 


COLUMBUS DAY MATERIAL 
(Continued from page 372) 

“God helping me,” cried Columbus, “though fair or 
foul the breeze, 

I will sail and sail till I find the land beyond the west- 
ern seas.” 

So an eagle might leave its eyrie, bent, though the blue 
should bar, 

To fold its wings on the loftiest peak of an undiscov- 
ered star; 

And into the vast and void abyss he followed the set- 
ting sun; 

Nor gulfs nor gales could fright his sails, till the won- 
drous quest was done. 

—Edna Dean Proctor. 
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Columbus 


How in Heaven’s name did Columbus get over 
Is a pure wonder to me, I protest; 
Cabot, and Raleigh, too, that well-read rover, 
Frobisher, Dampier, Drake, and the rest. 
Bad enough all the same, 
For them that after came, 
But, in great Heaven’s name, 
How he should ever think 
That on the other brink 
Of this wild waste, terra-firma should be, 
Is a pure wonder, I must say, to me. 


How a man ever should hope to get thither, 
E’en if he knew that there was another side; 
But to suppose he should come any whither, 
Sailing straight on into chaos untried,— 
In spite of the motion 
Across the whole ocean, 
To stick to the notion 
That in some nook or bend 
Of a sea without end 
He should find North and South America, 
Was a pure madness, indeed I must say. 


What if wise men had, as far back as Ptolemy, 
Judged that the earth like an orange was round, 
None of them ever said, “Come along, follow me, 
Sail to the West and the East will be found.” 
Many a day before 
Ever they’d come ashore, 
Sadder and wiser men, 
They’d have turned back again, 
And that he did not, but did cross the sea, 
Is a pure wonder, I must say, to me. 
—Arthur Hugh Clough. 








can Historical Association. 


setting. 


of discovery and exploration. Cloth. 271 pages. 


Introductory American History 


By Henry E. Bourne and Elbert J. Benton 


Professors of History in Western Reserve University 


A new book for the sixth grade based on the recommendations of the Committee of Eight of the 
The purpose of the book is to teach pupils that our civilization has its beginnings 
far back in the history of the Old World, and to enable them to think of our country in its true historical 
About two-thirds of the book are given to this introductory history, and the remainder to the period 
Maps and illustrations. 


Ameri- 


60 cents. 








Health in Home and Town 


By Bertha M. Brown 
Author of “Good Health for Girls and Boys” 


This book continues the course begun in “Good Health for Girls and Boys.” 
the importance of sanitary surroundings in home and town, and to teach pupils while in school the principles 
that underlie attractive and healthful home making. Cloth. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 


Its purpose is to emphasize 


320 pages. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 








The Training of Children. By JOHN Wirt DINs- 
MoRE, A. M., Professor of Pedagogy and Dean of the 
Normal School of Berea College, Berea, Ky. Cloth, 
12mo, 336 pages. Price $1.00. American Book Com- 
pany, New York. 


The statement that this is a book for young 
and inexperienced teachers is misleading. It 
is the best kind of a book for middle-aged, old 
and experienced teachers. It is an excellent 
work written with a minimum of technical 
terms, plentifully supplied with homely illustra- 
tions and yet it contains about all of psychology 
that the ordinary teacher has any use for, ex- 
cept possibly in getting a license. Better re- 
sults would be obtained if the majority of the 
pupils in normal and training schools were 
using such a book as a text rather than the pro- 
found and technical dissertations that are now 
in their hands. We have seen classes in peda- 
gogy plodding for twenty weeks along the 
sinuosities of formal logic who would be far 
better off from the study of Professor Dins- 
more’s fourteen-page chapter on The Thinking 
Power. 

It is a pleasure to recommend this book. 


Pageants and Pageantry. By ESTHER WILLARD 
BATES, with an introduction by William Orr, Deputy 
Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts. 294 
pages, illustrated. Ginn & Company, Boston. 

The making of pageants representing scenes 
either of a historic or literary basis is the topic 
cf this book. It deals with the selection of 
a theme adapted to the place, occasion and 
actors, with the preparation, the staging and 
costuming and rehearsals. A large part of 
the book is devoted to the dialogue of pageants 
for those who wish to attempt something more 
than processionals, pantomime and tableaux, 
and who find that a suitable text is not easily 
provided. Twelve excellent full-page illustra- 
tions help to convey the ideas of the author. A 
bibliography covers such topics as general his- 
torical sources, social studies, stories and 
legends for dramatic episodes games, songs and 
dances. 


Work and Play with Numbers. 
worth and David Eugene Smith. 35 cents. 
Co., Boston. 

The children of the first and second grades 
will surely find this a fascinating book for 
either work or play. The gaily decorated cover 
is an indication of the attractive interior, with 
its excellent make-up and its artistic colored il- 
lustrations. Moreover, it presents the elemen- 
tary facts of number in an interesting manner, 
and arranges systematically the number rela- 


By George Went- 
Ginn & 


tions that every child is supposed to know upon 
leaving the second grade. 


Complete School Algebra. By Herbert E. Hawkes, 
Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in Columbia Univer- 
sity; William A. Luby, A.B., Head of the Department 
of Mathematics, Central High School, Kansas City, 
Mo., and Frank C. Tollton, Ph.B., Principal of Central 
High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 12mo, cloth, 507 pages. 
Illustrated. Price $1.25. 

This book includes between the covers of a 
single volume all the material of the authors’ 
“First Course in Algebra” and “Second Course 
in Algebra,” the latter of which has already 
been reviewed in these pages. It is designed for 
those schools which find a one-book course best 
suited to their needs. Wealth of illustrative 
material, correlation with arithmetic, geometry 
and physics, prominence given the equation, 
emphasis on checking, and extensive work with 
graphs are some of the noticeable features of 
this book. 


Plane Geometry. By William Betz, A.M., East High 
School, Rochester, N. Y., and Harrison E. Webb, A.B., 
Central Commercial and Manual Training High School, 
Newark, N. J., with the editorial codperation of Percey 
F. Smith, Professor of Mathematics Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University. Price $1.00. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 

The distinctive feature of this latest addition 
to the long list of geometries is the preliminary 
course designed to precede the demonstrative 
course. The preliminary course is intended to 
serve as a preparation for formal geometry by 
cultivating skill in the use of ruler and com- 
passes through interesting drawing exercises; 
by familiarizing the pupils with geometric 
terms; and by presenting exercises requiring 
for their solution simple reasoning and infer- 
ence. The time required for this course is five 
or six weeks, and the authors claim that this 
introductory work results in an actual saving 
of time. The typographical features of the 
book, so important to a clear presentation of 
proofs, is excellent. 


The Golden Ladder Book: A School Reader. By E. 
Hershey Sneath, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in Yale Uni- 
versity; George Hodges, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, and Edward 
Lawrence Stevens, Ph.D., L.H.D., Associate Superin- 
tendent of Schools, New York City. 263 pages. 40 
cents. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

This is the first volume of The Golden Rule 
Series, a set of school readers designed to sug- 
gest and inculcate lessons in morals. The ef- 


fort has been made to preserve in the search 
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for selections of a special nature the literary 
merit of the ordinary reader. This has been well 
done and the authors are congratulated espe- 
cially on not obtruding their moral design in 
the text of the book. The series is probably, 
as it claims, the only one of its kind. 


Choice Literature. Compiled and arranged by Sher- 
man Williams, Chief of School Libraries Division, New 
York State Education Department. Cloth, 12mo, illus- 
trated. American Book Company, New York. 


Book One, 144) pages. .....8 S668 kk Price, 22 cents 
Dank, Two; lG0 PAGES. os isles coded Price, 25 cents 
Book Three, 192: pares. <i. c 0c. ok s Price, 28 cents 
Book Four, 256: paves... os. ks ccs cs Price, 35 cents 
Boek Five, S20. na@es. .... ...060c00e Price, 40 cents 
ook Wis, 400 tapes. 2... 5s. os ccwes Price, 45 cents 
Book Seven, 512 pages............... Price, 50 cents 


: This set of books comes to us in a revised and 
improved form, with more claim than formerly 
to a high place among the many supplementary 
readers. Sherman Williams does not print a 
long selection from the alphabet after his name. 
He doesn’t have to. But his many acquaint- 
ances among the teachers of this country know 
him as the rare combination of an excellent 
teacher, a man of sound sense and of keen and 
catholic literary appreciation. Hence this choice 
literature. 
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Kentucky has a law, passed in the last legis- 
lature, permitting the use of schoolhouses as 
places of worship during vacation. 





Seventy-five per cent of the rural school- 
teachers in South Carolina last year were teach- 
ing for the first time in the positions that they 
then held. 


The sexes are about equally represented in 
Norway’s ten normal schools. In American 
schools of the same class women outnumber the 
men more than three to one. 








Holland, like most European countries, in- 
sists upon religious training in the public 
schools, but her system is described as “omni- 
denominational.” Definite religious instruction 
is given, but the children are not allowed to be 
separated according to “confessions.” Secta- 
rian schools exist, but they are essentially pri- 
vate institutions, and make no claim on the 
state for support. 





In the kingdom of Saxony a new school bill 
is before the Landstag. Some of the proposals 
are: Licenses required for teachers in private 
as well as public schools; supervision of regular 
school subjects by the clergy abolished; attend- 
ance upon continuation schools made obligatory 
for girls as well as boys. Religious instruction 
continues to be compulsory, despite the agita- 
tion against it. 
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ASIA IN TOPICAL OUTLINE LESSON III 
(Continued from page 373) The Rivers Passed 
“All Around Asia,” Redway, page 5. 1. Ob, or Obi. 2. Yenesei. 3. Amur. 
Geographical Data: Mountains—Altai, Ural, LESSON IV 
Caucasus. Oceans—Arctic, Pacific. Seas—Red, The Three Great Belts of Siberia 
Caspian, Black. Strait—Bab-el-Mandeb. Riv- 1 Southern: farm land and steppes. Char- 
ers—Ob, or Obi, Yenesei, Amur. Steppes and ; ooker ona products of each. ; 
tundras; wheat; gold; copper; iron; coal. 2. Central; forests. Products; the trees not 
LESSON I used ; gigs animals—sable, otter, 
; “ar ai ermine, wolves. 
Extent of the Great Siberian Railroad 3. Northern; tundras. Character and prod- 
1. The longest railroad in the world. ucts; reindeer, polar bear, fox. 
2. F ~relbg —— to the Atlantic The reason for the character of each belt. 
3. From Vladostock to the Ural Mountains [==eON vy 
and on to Moscow and St. Petersburg. Importance of the Railroad | 
4. In Siberia over 5,000 miles. 1. Length of the other route to Siberia ; Suez 
5. In Siberia a two weeks’ trip. Canal, Red Sea, etc., to Indian Ocean, 
6. Traverses the largest plain in the world. Pacific Ocean. 
a. Boundaries of the plain, Siberia. 2.. Products carried. ; 
b. Description of the Siberian Terminus, a. Wheat (more than one-half of freight). 
Vladostock, a Siberian city. b. Furs. c. Minerals; gold, copper, iron. 
i d. Cattle products. e. Tea and silk from 
LESSON II -" cy ~ Japan. 
' : Preres . People carried. 
re ee a. Farmers. b. Tourists. c. Convicts. 
The Farm Belt. 4. Description of cars. 
1. The soil; rich black. . " 
. 5. The change in the development and prog 
2. How watered; numerous rivers. ress of Siberia. 
3. Crops; wheat, principally; rye; oats. 
4. The people. LESSON VI 
a. Natives of Siberia. Lantern exhibition—Siberia, 
b. Colonization from European Russia. or Written Lesson. 


Cae THE GULICK HYGIENE SERIES 


The universal favor accorded the books of the Gulick Hygiene Series from educators all over the 
country has caused them to be placed in the hands of hundreds of thousands of school children. A 











substantial foundation for their success lies in the facts that 


They are written in a simple and delightful style with all the charm of a good story. 
They are based on absolutely reliable scientific authority. 
They present the facts of health that are most vital to everyday living. 


The Gulick Hygiene Series includes an adequate amount of physiology, but its chief theme is 
HYGIENE. The common-sense principles of right living are the facts emphasized. The Gulick Hygiene 
Series shows the child why it is good to be clean and healthy; how dirt, sickness, wrong habits, and 








intemperance injure him and other people; what scientists and these who are making the laws are 
doing to help boys and girls to grow into healthy and intelligent citizens. The facts thus presented, 
although written for young readers, are as carefully gathered from original sources as if they were 
to be discussed with scientific workers. Each new book meets the child’s growing interests’ and mental 
capacity. 


The Gulick Hygiene Series stands foremost among the present-day physiologies and is typical 





of the advance movement in the teaching of the subject. 


New York Chicago London 
Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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CONCLUSION 
LESSON I 


I. The great commercial countries of Asia; 


China, Japan, India. 
II. The most progressive, intelligent nation; 
Japan. 

III. The country having had the strongest in- 
fluence upon the early history of 
America; India. 

IV. The country which sends most people to 
America; China. 

V. The country which has most influenced 
the Caucasian race; Syria, The Holy 
Land. 

VI. The largest country in Asia; Siberia. 

VII. The countries of least importance to the 
world; Arabia, Afghanistan, Balu- 
chistan. 

VIII. The country called the Home of the Ori- 
ental Rug; Persia. 

Discuss the above classification, giving the 

reasons for such conditions. 


LESSON II 
A Trip Around Asia 


Note the water traversed, capes rounded, 
countries skirted, cities and mouths of rivers 
passed, shipping and products carried, change 
of climate, direction of trip. 

Arctic Ocean, East Cape, Behring Strait, Si- 
beria, Amur River, Japan Sea, Japan, Korea, 
Hoang-Ho, Yangtse-Kiang, Formosa, Hong- 
Kong, Victoria, Philippine Islands, China Sea, 
Indo-China, East Indies, Malay Peninsula, Cape 
Romania, Strait of Malacca, Indian Ocean, Bay 
of Bengal, India, Ganges River, Calcutta, Ma- 
dras, Ceylon, Cape Comorin, Arabian Sea, Bom- 
bay, Indus River, Baluchistan, Persian Gulf, 
Persia, Euphrates River, Turkey, Arabia, Gulf 
of Aden, Aden, Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, Red 
Sea, Strait of Dardenelles, Sea of Marmora, 
Strait of Bosphorus, European Turkey, Con- 
tinople, Black Sea. 
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LESSON III 


Write a letter to a friend describing a trip to 
the country you would most like to visit. 

Note.—In the foregoing lessons the wall map 
is to be constantly in view. In addition, a black- 
board outline map should be used, the region 
under study being made especially prominent, 
and the physical features drawn in with colored 
chalk and named in print as they are studied. 
At the conclusion of the lessons the map will 
give a complete résumé of all places studied. 
Pupils should keep in their notebooks similar 
outline maps, gradually building them up until 
the conclusion of the lessons. The notebooks 
should be fully illustrated with pictures from 
magazines, newspapers, etc., and contain sam- 
ples of products, as well as an outline of the 
lessons. 


EPOCH-MAKING APPARATUS 
(Century) 


There is one important feature of the more 
technical exhibits in the Deutsches Museum in 
Munich that cannot fail to interest the most 
casual visitor, writes Henry Smith Williams in 
the October Century. This is the presentation, 
wherever possible, of the original apparatus 
used in epoch-making experiments by great 
discoverers to whom progress in the different 
lines of science has been chiefly due. Here, for 
example, is the original air pump of Otto von 
Guericke, and beside it lie the hollow hemi- 
spheres of brass, about two feet in diameter, 
that are famous in history as the Magdeburg 
spheres. Nearly everyone knows the story of 
how Von Guericke mystified even the scientific 
world and created wonder and consternation 
among his neighbors by exhausting the air in 
the hollow sphere made by placing these hemi- 
spheres together, and then successfully wager- 
ing that teams of horses could not pull the 
hemispheres apart. 

Of peculiar interest to the American visitor 





SOME OF LIPPINCOTT’S NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 


RECENTLY PVBLISHED 





PRACTICAL ENGLISH : 


By J. W. SEWELL 


Superintendent of Grammar Grades in 
the Public Schools of Nashville, sé 


eighth grades. The lessons are pre- 
sented in groups of five each; two are 
devoted to grammar and three to com- 
position—oral and written. 
Complete Book - - - § .65 
Seventh Grade Book - 35 
Eighth Grade Book - 85 





LIPPINCOTT'S PRIMER 
FIRST READER 
SECOND READER (2eaty wom) 


Tennessee. THIRD READER The author has had many years of 
This text-book provides work in gram- By Homezr P. Lewis practical experience investigating farm- 
mar and composition for seventh and Supt. Schools, Worcester, Mass. ing problems in various parts of the 


AND 
ExurzazetH Lewis 


..The reading matter is excellent—the 
illustrations are exquisite,—the m 
anism is faultless. 

Do you need new books for the little 
folks? If so, get these books. 


PRODUCTIVE FARMING 
By Pror. K. C. DAVIS, 
of Rutgers College. 


country. In addition to this, knowing 
through his class work the needs of the 
students, he has been able to produce 
one of the most practicable ond teach- 
able text-books on this subject. 


Over 300 illustrations. 12%mo., cloth, 
$1.00 











PUBLISHERS 


Correspondence solicited. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language 
of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings. 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element 
through Action, Rhythm and Sound. Superior to any other 
series of primary readers ever published in Simplicity of 
Method, in Literary Content, and in Mechanical Excellence. 
Valuable either as Basal or Supplementary. The Teacher’s 
Manual provides daily lessons, worked out in detail for the 
guidance of the teacher. 
Primer .. . . %0c, Second Reader . 42c. 
First Reader . . S6¢. Manual . 50. 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN 
SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 
A practical and areny graded course, completely illus- 
trated, for teachers’ and pupils’ use. Tissue paper patterns 
accompany Books II. and III., free. 
Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c. Book III, 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES 
IN ARITHMETI 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
Prof. of Educational Psychology in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, eliminating 
the copying of examples by the pupils and saving both time 
and eye-strain. Suitable for use with any text book. 

Nos. 1,2,3,4,5 . . . . + « « each 10 cents 

Teacher’s Edition ... . . . each 15 cents 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
393-399 Lafayette Street, New York City 


Dept. A 





Does Your High School Class 
Review Arithmetic ? 


Then “Review Problems in Arithmetic,’’ a book com- 
posed of four hundred problems selected from eight leading 
texts, is what you need because it will thoroughly cover all 
subjects in two months’ time and will thus shorten your 
course without weakening it. 


Do You Teach Eighth Grade Arithmetic? 


Then ‘Review Problems in Arithmetic” will furnish all 
necessary work to supplement the regular text. The prob- 
lems can be used in connection with the daily work or to 
give a thorough review on completion of adopted book. 


Do You Wish to Test Your Knowledge of Arithmetic 
Preparatory to Any Examination ? 

















Then “Review Problems in Arithmetic’’ is the book you 
need, because it will test your knowledge of the subject and 
show you which kind of problems need most attention on your 
part. To cover all the work in this book will be a guar- 
antee of ability to pass any examination, no matter how 
severe. 

It will help you teach the subject and pass the examination 
for a higher grade certificate. 

It is a book that both teacher and student can use in class. 

It is practically indispensable in preparing a class for spe- 
cial or teachers’ examination. 

Many vocational problems feature it. 

It is modeled after a book which enjoyed a very wide sale. 

It fs new and up-to-the-minute. 

An edition of forty thousand just issued. 

Published with or without answers. When ordering 
specify which edition is wanted. 

Price, 25 cents. Ten or more copies at one time for class 
use, 20 cts. each. 

Catalogue of Teachers’ Magazines, Supplementary Reading, 
and Teachers’ Helps upon request. 


Send all orders to 


JOHN RANKIN Hillsdale, Penna. 

















Again and Again 


Typewriting Contests for Speed and Accuracy 
have been won on the Underwood. 


Results of the National Contests held under the, 
auspices of the National Federation of Commer- 

cial Teachers at their Annual Convention in Spo- 

kane, July 18, 1912: 


Professional Contest 
First four places won by operators on the 
UNDERWOOD 


Amateur Contest 

First five places won by operators on the 
UNDERWOOD 
School Contest 


First six places won by operators on the 
UNDERWOOD 


Underwood Typewriter Company, Incorporated 
Underwood Building New York 








Ask the man with whom you talk 
typewriters if he has a machine with 
Combination Column Selector and Para- 


grapher. 
If he has, then his typewriter is a 





Smith Premier 


The Combination Column Selector and Paragrapher is 
the latest labor saving idea in typewriting. 

It saves 10 to 20 per cent. of the time and labor accord- 
ing to the nature of the work; and it does it in the 
simplest manner—by keyboard control of the carriage 
movements. 

The Smith Premier Typewriter, Model 10, has Fourteen 
new features—all of vital importance in producing the 
best and quickest work. 

Let us send you a Smith’Premier catalogue, describing 
them all. 


Smith Premier Department 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 
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to the great German museum must be the }- 


unique mechanism reproducing the \.experi- 
ments of the Yankee lad who afterward became 
Count Rumford. This is not the original ap- 
paratus, to be sure, but it reproduces the orig- 
inal conditions, even to the building in which 
the famous experiment of cannon-boring was 
performed, and models of the horses that sup- 
plied the power. The experiment was made, it 
will be recalled, to test the production of heat, 
Count Rumford having conceived the idea that 
heat is not a material entity, a fluid, such as 
the science of his time considered it to be, but 
a mere mode of motion among the particles of 
matter. At the close of the eighteenth century, 
by tests applied in his cannon-boring experi- 
ment, he proved that heat in indefinite quanti- 
ties could be produced as the result of mere 
friction; that water could be boiled, for exam- 
ple, by merely putting a receptacle in contact 
with his cannon. 

This epochal experiment prepared the way 
for a revolution in the attitude of the scientific 
world toward the supposed “imponderable”’ 
fluids, heat, light and electricity; and the mu- 
seum authorities have done well to reproduce 
the apparatus here on so expansive a scale that 
it cannot fail to attract the eye of the most cas- 
ual visitor. 


The Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association will meet next 
year at Philadelphia. 





3 Help the’ 





Teacher 


The wise teacher uses modern 
methods. This necessitates the 
use of the microscope in science 
classes. An- instrument that’s 
accurate—convenient to use— 
and built to stand much hand- 
ling makes work in Botany, Zoology andgPhysi- 
ology interesting to pupil and easy for the teacher. 


Rausch lomb 


Microscopes 


represent the highest standard of efficiency— embody the lates 
improvements. Of our several models, F is specially adapted 
to class work. An indispensable asset of many schools. 
Price $31.50. Special prices to schools. 





Before you buy, investigate. Send today for Circular 
9A and “A Manual of Elementary Microscopy.” 


Bausch £9 Jomb Optical @. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON cHic 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. rRANKTORY 

















Stationary Automatic Desks 


Standard in Quality— Uniform in Price 


AMERICAN STEEL 
SANITARY DESKS 


‘‘ Guaranteed for a Lifetime’’ 





Adjustable 
Desk and 
Chair 


True economy in buying School Desks, as with anything else, 
is not so much a matter of the Price Paid, as of value received 





A=" STEEL SANITARY 
DESKS cost no more than the 
best product in cast iron, and they are 
warranted unbreakable. This guaran- 
tee is backed by our ample responsi- 
bility and unequalled facilities. These 
desks will warrant your careful inves- 
tigation. 








Electric 
Welded 


€ UR TRIANGULAR STEEL (see 

trade mark) is the strongest con- 
struction known. No bolts or rivets— 
all steel parts united by electric weld- 
ing. Standards finished in our new 
sanitary gun metal enamel. No fili- 
gree work—book boxes have continu- 
ous closed steel sides. 








a5 Write today for Descriptive Booklet “‘X 1’’ 





New York 
Boston 





Blackboards, Maps, Globes and other School Supplies 
Ask for our New 120 Page “Com aes 


American Seating oe 
218 S. Wabash —_ CHICAG 


Philadelph ig 
Pittsburgh 
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Esterbrook 


School Pens 





Used in a great majority of 
the public schools of the 
United States. 


Backed by a half-century’s reputation and success. 


Carefully designed for each grade of school and 
college work. Perfectly made, thoroughly tested 
and fully guaranteed. 


At All Stationers. 





The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co., 
95 John St., New York 


Worxs: CAMDEN, N. J. 




















Something New In Drawing Studies 


AGraded Course in Mechanical Drawing 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 
These drawings have been planned especially forthe busy teacher. They offer a prac 
i@ tical means of presenting to the class & series of mechanical drawings which develop the 
4] idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate measuring, neatness and good arrange- 
ment. No models or solids are needed pad the objects are such as can be made with few 
tools. These drawings make ng p ical in schools where it has hereto 
fore been prohibitive because of a lack - phere a. explicit lessons as are found in this course 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight and Nine. 
PER SET, 25 CENTS 


|| MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








] BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO: KANSAS CITY: 
ae eae COMPANY HOOVER BROS., Agents 
Wabash Avenue 4x8 E. oth St. 











A Vision of Better Country 
Schools 


| Mr. F. T. Gates sketches out, 
|in the World’s Work a scheme 
|of broad, humanizing plans for 
|better rural schools. Drawing 
/an imaginary picture of an ideal 
| arrangement—“Let us take, for 
| illustration,” he says, “as the 
/rural school unit a territory or 
township perhaps six miles 
square, thirty-six square miles, 
‘containing som e twenty - five 
thousand acres and at present 
one hundred and fifty families 
or more. We shall need a group 
of school buildings, and these 
'we will place as near the center 
as possible, and for the more 
distant pupils arrange daily con- 
veyance in groups. We shall 
need very ample grounds, many 
|acres, for the purpose of our 
| work, which embraces the entire 
township; since our school in its 
aim includes everybody, old as 
well as young. The school is to 
be in session all the year round, 
and everyone shall have some- 
thing yet to learn always before 
him. Every industry in the dis- 
trict finds place in our curricu- 
lum. Every kitchen, barn, dairy, 
shop, is a laboratory for our 
school. The growing crops, the 
orchards, the vineyards, the gar- 
dens, the forests, the streams, 
the domestic animals, nay, even 
the tools of every farm, are part 
of our scientific equipment. The 
horizon forms the walls of our 
museum of natural history and 
the sky its roof, and all the life 
within material and specimens 
for our study.” 





Examination in Stenography 


An examination will be held 
October 17 and 18 by the New 
York Board of Education, 500 
Park avenue, for license as first 
assistant teacher in high schools. 
The examinations will be open to 
both men and women, and the 
scope of the written examination 
in stenography and typewriting 
follows: The theory of the Isaac 








“He who puts his hand to the 
plow,” screamed the cross-roads 
orator, “must not turn back!” 

“What is he to do when he 
gets to the end of a furrer?” 

_asked the auditor in the jean 
overalls. — Youth’s Companion. 





CLASS PINS we 


FACTORY TO YOU Nell 


ins N25 
For College School, Society er Lodge 
Descriptive catalog with attractive prices mailed 
free upon request. Either —< pins here illus- 
trated with any three | etters and figures, oneor two 
colors of enamel. STERLING | ager te 260 each; ° 
$2.60 dozen; SILVER each; $1.00 dozen. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. itt SASTIAN n BLDG. ROCHESTER. N.Y, 





Pitman system of stenography; 
a practical text in the Isaac Pit- 
man system; English grammar, 
rhetoric and composition; type- 
writing; business correspond- 
ence and office procedure; the 
science of education (including 
its application to the teaching of 
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stenography and typewriting) ; 
the practical organization and 
conduct of a high school depart- 
ment. 





What Should the Poor Boy 
Do? 

A young man in England 
calls on his best girl. He and 
the young lady sit in the parlor 
waiting for mamma to come 
downstairs and, as is the cus- 
tom, chaperon them. Suddenly 
the young lady’s nose begins to 
bleed. The young man, some- 
what flustered, and anxious to 
be of assistance, remembers that 
he has heard that cold metal 
applied to the back of the neck 
will stop the nosebleed. He 
looks around for cold metal and 
sees the key in the parlor door— 
the only door in the room. He 
hastily seizes it, and, in so do- 
ing, unwittingly turns the lock. 
Then just as he tries to apply 
the key to the back of the young 
lady’s neck, mamma descends 
and tries the door. Finding it 
locked, she peremptorily de- 
mands immediate admittance. 
The young man, in his embar- 
rassment, drops the key down 
the young lady’s back. 

What, then, in this dreadful 
situation, should the young man 
do? 

That is the question that has 
been agitating the readers of 
one of the British papers. That 
is the. question that is said to 
have been diverting the mind of 
Governor Woodrow Wilson. The 
answer he reached after due de- 
liberation was, we understand, 
this: The young man should 


Teachers’ Agencies 


“ BREWE 





TEACHERS' 
AGES Cc? 
1362 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


NS FELLED, 3.5 








31 Union Sq., New York 

Twenty-first year, same manager. Has 

servea t of teach J em- 
a! 


ployers. R t the 
year round, First class High School and 
other high grade teachers always ready. 


Write, telegraph or 'phone. 





h 





Kellogg's Agcncy 


AN AGENCY 
{ee TE eT 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago; 28 E. Jackson Boulevard Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bldg. 
Washington, 1845 U Street Denver, 920 Central Savings Bank Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Orangeburg, 70 College St., Building Los Angeles, 243 Douglas Bldg. 


REE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
eee 40 8 37-641 shinvecelte aioe nae 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence, If it merely hears 
is something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a teacher 








Syracuse is an educational center. We have exceptional facilities for 
registering and placing teachers. We have calls for teachers every week 
in the year. If you want a teacher or a position write to us. Send for circular 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. J. Albert, Manager, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Nearly: ten thousand positions filled. Our booklet “Teaching as a Business” care- 
fully revised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sent 














recover the key at any cost! | 

This story, gentle reader, | 
shows us that even in the most | 
rampageous midst of politics we | 
may still find exercise for our| 
sense of humor. It is a good 
time for us all to remember that, 
and to keep an eye open for 
amusing things in these days of 
political strife—Current Litera- 
ture. 








Rest and Health to Mother and Child 


Mrs. Wrnstow’s SooTHING Syrup 
has been used for over SIXTY YEARS 
by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 

HILDREN WHILE _ TEETHING, 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the 
GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy 
for DIARRHGA. It is absolutely 
harmless. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. 





Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no 
other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


free. Western offices: Spokane, Washington; Boise, Idaho. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency so tii 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, 


public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W.O.PRATT, Manager. 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHER 8’ 


The Agency that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wants. 
“Established since 1855.” 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor - . - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
TEL. 1286 MADISON SQUARE BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 34th STREET 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 


ACENCY 


Consult us and be sure, 








Send for Cireulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 
EIT EE Oe EY Ay $1.25 
UIT III 2 oes Ave one cow wwbauceveassee 1.25 


Published by 
EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
31-33 East 27th Street. New York City 
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Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


and 
tired 
feeling, restores the appetite, cures 
builds up 


catarrh 
that 


humors, 
relieves 


Cures all 
rheumatism, 


paleness, nervousness, 
the whole system. 


Get it today in usual liquid form or 


chocolated tablets called Sarsatabs. 





os 


Supplementary 4rithmeic 


(graded), used in Cleveland Public Schools. 
Send 10 cents for sample, stating grade. 
The Britton Printing Co., Cleveland, O. 


Address Department D 





HOW TO BUY AT FACTORY PRICES. 

You can get better than wholesale prices on:—Educa- 
tional Scientific od Cream Teste for all subjects, Laboratory 
Supplies, Milk and ters, Projection Lanterns, 
Mi Instruments, 
Weicntsk Measures. Balances, Rules, 
Protractors, Color SG IIS Wheels and Discs, 
Thermome' ters, Baro ters, Hygromet- 
ers, Tuning Forks, Pitch ee. #9 Batteries, 
Electric Bells, all kinds of Wire, Motors, Dynamos, 
Telegraph Instruments, Wireless Apparatus, Chemical 
Glassware, etc., by sending for our illustrated Cat- 
a@logue containing over 1400 articles for school use, 

“CHiIcaGo APPARATUS COMPANY, CHICAGO, 








MENEELY &.CO. waren: 


The Old —— 
Meneely Foundry, 





— 


= BELLS 








Send for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIxTH Ave., New York 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 





F R E N Cc H We publish the Bercy, 
and other foreign De Croquet, Sanvear 
& re) re) K Ss a ne ga ear naiKe 














Conference on Exceptional 
Children 

The third annual Conference | 
on the Problem of the Excep- 
tional Child will be held on Octo- 
ber 30 and 31, at the College | 
of the City of New York. The | 
conference is under the auspices 
of the National Association for 
the Study and Education of 
Exceptional Children. United 
States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Philander P. Glaxton will 
be the presiding officer. A num- 
ber of prominent workers in edu- 
cational and medical research 
will take part. Admission is 
free to all. The general subject 
of the deliberations of this 





| year’s conference will be “The 
Differentiation Between the Dif- 
| ficult and Backward Child and 


wis a5 


necessity of concentrating at- 


the Feeble-minded Child.” Spe- 
cial stress will be laid upon the 


tention and effort upon the child 
that can be saved for useful 
citizenship. It is maintained by 
the association that the feeble- 
minded child does not present a 
problem of school education,and 
that it is unfortunate that the 
entire subject of special educa- 
tion has become biased in the 
minds of many by the undue at- 
tention which has recently been 
given to the mentally abnormal 
child. 


“How to Apply for a School 
and Secure Promotion” is the 
name of a handbook published 
by the Rocky Mountain Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Denver. It is spe- 
cially prepared for use in the 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


‘Chemicals,ChemicalApparatus, 


Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 





Everything needed in the Laboratory. 


Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 








western states and contains 
their laws of certification. 
There are a lot of items in the 
booklet that inexperienced teach- 
ers will be glad to know, and a 
few things that the experienced 
need to be told. 


Religious Education 

During the coming academic 
year New York University will 
offer two courses in religious 
education. One of these courses 
will treat of the general prob- 
lems of religious education, and 
is given in the School of Peda- 
gogy. The other course deals 
with “The Racial Sense of Sin” 
and is given in the Graduate 
School. The one course is main- 
ly practical in nature, the other 
mainly theoretical. Ministers, 
Sunday-school teachers, Y. M. 
C. A. officers, and other relig- 
ious workers would find these 
courses of interest and value to 
them. 

“‘Tet well enough alone’ is 
the motto of the lazy.” 

“The master is an artist 
whose works never recall those 








A Place to Rest and Get Weill 


SACRED HEART SANITARIUM, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ideal for all run down conditions. 
of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart and Stomach 
Write Sister Superior, or Dr. Stack for Booklet’J. 


Finest Accommodations—17-Acre Park. 


Troubles. Non-Sectarian. 





HAND SAPOLIO eines coats over adi 
surface, nor does it go down into the pores 
and dissolve their necessary oils. 
the pores, liberates their activities, but works 
no chemical change in those delicate juices 
that go to make up the charm and bloom 
of a perfect complexion, 


Baths and apparatus 


It opens 


Test it yourself. 


of some other artist.” 
“I would have drawing made 
the basis of education in all 


schools. It is the universal lan- 
guage.”—Meissonier; quoted in 
October St. Nicholas. 


One of the neglected oppor- 
tunities to broaden experiences 
is found in the scenes incident 
to traveling. When going on a 
trip devote a little time to show- 
ing the boys the engine and 
talking with the engineer, tak- 
ing them through the baggage- 
rooms, and if possible giving 
them also a glimpse of the 
switch towers, freight sheds, 
and roundhouses.—Home Prog- 
ress Magazine. 





In answering advertisements please mention “rhe School Journal”’ 
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EDUCATIONAL TRADE DIRECTORY 


of Publishers of School Books, Manufacturers and Dealers in School Su: 
ience to subscribers in sending orders. When writi 
JOURNAL every time you write you will get 
Regular advertisers in THE JOURNAL are entitled to one line under two classifications. 


School Book Publishers 
W. R. Jenkins, New York 


American Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin., Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Cal. 
Frank D. Beattys & Co. 
~ New. York 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y., Chi. 


D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, N. Y., Chi. 


Burdett & Co. 
Boston, N. Y., Chi. 


A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, ill. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 


Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York 


Silver, 


Dictionaries and Cyclopedias 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 


Isaac Pitman’s Sons, 
New York 


Brittan Ptg. Co. . 
Cleveland, O. 


Book Covers 


Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Class Pins 


School Supplies 


See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 


Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
School Blanks, Miatergerice Ma- 
terial, etc. ‘ 

American Seating Company, 

N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, III. 

Holden Patent Book Cover 

Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 

A. J. Fouch & Co., Warren, Pa. 


B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers 
American Seating Company, 

N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 
Diplomas, Reward Cards, Etc. 
A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Kindergarten Material 
Milton Bradley Co., 


Bells 


Meneely & Co., 
Watervliet, N. Y. 


Records, Blanks, Stationery 


American Seating Company, 
N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 


American Seating Company, 





Bastian Bros., Rochester, N. Y. 


. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 


special attention. 





Springfield, Mass. 


Manual Training Supplies | 





Pens, Pencils and Ink 
Esterbrook Pen Co.,New York 


Charts 
American Seating Company, 
N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Boston and N. Y. 


Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Maps, Globes, Etc. 
American Seating Company, 
N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 
Phys. and Chem. Apparatus 
Eimer & Amend, N, Y. 


School Bells 


American Seating Company, 
N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 


. Oo, 
|Meneely & Co., Watervliet, N.Y. 


School Furniture 
American Seating Company, 
N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 
Schools 
New Haven Normal School of Gym 
nastics, New Haven, Conn. 
Miscellaneous 
Pears’ Soap. 
Sapolio. 
Sanitariums 


Sacred Heart Sanitarium 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


i pplies and Equipment. This will be a great conven- 
ng for circulars, catalogs or other information by mentioning THE SCHOOL 
Two lines, one year, $5.00, each additional line $2.00. 
Additional lines, $2.00 a year. 


Scientific Apparatus 


Chicago Apparatus Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Teachers’ Agencies 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


New York 
Kellogg’s Teach. ency, 
ew York 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ 
Agency, New 
Albert Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago, It, 





Albany Teachers’ Ag b 
Albany, N. ¥. 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago, Til, 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Te 
ronto, Los Angeles, 


The School Bulletin Ageney, 
Syracuse, N. ¥. 
Orville Brewer, Chicago, Ill. 
Reed Teachers’ Agency, 
yracuse, N. 


Tonic 
Horsford Acid Phosphate 


Typewriters 
Smith Premier Co., 
Syracuse, N. ¥. 


Remington Typewriter Co., 
New York 


Co., 





Underwood Typewriter 
New Vork 
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ordinary needs. 


Address the Publishers 


A French Grammar for Schools and Colleges 


By M. M. BEEBE, Ph.D. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN THE COLLEGE OF 


FINE ARTS, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


New 


Scholarly, accurate, concise, comprehensive, and based on the natural method 
of teaching, it is without question the grammar to meet the growing demand 
for a more practical treatment of the subject. 


The aim of the author has been twofold: first, to bring the student into touch 
with the conversation of the French daily life; second, to teach French grammar as it 
is taught in France. 

One of our correspondents who has a wide experience in fitting students for 


“I consider it splendidly adapted to classes in High School and beginning 
college work. Tome it appeals particularly because of its practical nature, 
its exercises and vocabularies being arranged to give the student a knowledge 
of words and ideas current in every-day French life. 1 
admirable, progressive, clear and concise and sufficiently full for all 
I do not hesitate to endorse the book.’’ 


Price $1.10 


IVES-BUTLER COMPANY 


31-33 East 27th St. 


York 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


The arrangement is 
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Listening to Melba singing ‘‘Lo, Here the Gentle Lark” — 
Haven School, Evanston, Ill, 


Is there a Victor in your school? 


You cannot teach music today without a Victor. 
It is endorsed and recommended by all supervisors, and is in practical use in the schools of more 
than 450 cities. 

Were you one of those who visited the demonstration parlors of the Victor Educa- 
tional exhibit during one of the recent National Conventions? If so, no more need be 
said. If not, ask one who was there. Or, if you have visited the schools in any city 
where the Victor is being used, you have discovered the practical application of Vietor 
Records to the everyday program, and the vital influence the Victor is wielding in the 
new educational work. 

Have you seen classes and groups on some of the many playgrounds dancing all their folk dances 
to the music of the splendid new Victor Records? Or, have you tried the exhilarating effect of 
accompanying your calisthenic work with the music of a stirring march or two-step? 

Are you singing or studying music in your High School? Send this minute for the ‘‘Prospectus’’ 
of our new book ‘‘WHAT WE HEAR IN MUSIC’’, a full four years Course of Study for High 
Schools, consisting of one hundred twenty lessons (thirty lessons for each year or course), giving 
complete outline and material for a comprehensive study of Music History and Appreciation, illustrated 
at every point by Victor Records, with complete analysis of each record. 

Do you or your pupils know the tone of the viola, or oboe, or bassoon when you hear an orches- 
tra or an orchestra record? Try the new series of Victor Records, giving the tone color of every 
instrument in the orchestra. 

There is no one article of school equipment so easily obtainable at so small a cost, that will bring 
‘so much cultural instruction and enjoyment, and that can be utilized in so many ways and places in the 
school, as'the VICTOR. 

Some day there will be a Victor or Victor-Victrola in every school-room. Why not enjoy its valu- 
able assistance at once? 

es * Victor dealer in the world will gladly place a Victor on free trial, right in your 
school. In no other way can you acquire so perfect an understanding of the true value of 
“The Victor in the School.” Write us for further information, booklets, etc. 


We recommend specially the Victor style V, with wooden horn, for public school work. 
Public School Educational Department Victor Talking Machine, Co., Camden, N. J. 
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